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THE  UTAH  PIONEERS. 


LITTLE  bright  twelve-year-old 
boy,  a  member  of  an  Eastern 
family  who  had  recently  made 
their  home  in  the  capital  of 
Utah,  approached  a  greyhaired 
veteran — an  old  resident  of 
Salt  Lake  City — a  few  days  ago,  and  in  an 
inquisitive  but  polite  manner  said:  "Mr. 
S —  would  you  kindly  tell  me  why  the 
people  of  Utah  have  two  holidays  in  July 
— the  4th  and  the  24th — while  the  people 
in  the  state  that  I  came  from  only  celebrate 
one — the  4th,  Independence  day?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  answered  the  old  man, 
as  he  straightened  himself  up,  his  form 
being  somewhat  bent  ^^ith  age  and  the 
effects  of  rheumatism.  "Sit  down  here  by 
my  side  and  listen  while  I  tell  you  the 
story  of  the  Pioneers  of  Utah  and  the  in- 
cidents leading  up  to  it.  I  am  one  of  the 
Pioneers  myself,  though  I  did  not  come 
with  the  first  company;  but  I  arrived  here 
early  enough  to  know  all  about  it,  and  can 
therefore  speak  from  actual  knowledge.  It 
is  a  sad  but  interesting  story  and  embodies 
events  that  never  occurred  before  in  the 
history  of  our  grand  and  glorious  country, 
and  God  grant  that  such  may  never  happen 
again." 

"(),  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  tell 
me  the  story,"  interrupted  the  boy. 

"Then  let  me  commence  with  the  begin- 
ning," continued  the  old  man;  "for  by  be- 
ing told  how  that  religious  body  of  people 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 


tants of  Utah  first  came  into  existence  you 
will  better  understand  the  story  of  the  Pio- 
neers."    He  then  spoke  as  follows: 

"Eighty-seven  years  ago  early  last  spring 
a  farmer's  boy,  living  with  his  parents  in 
the  western  wilds  of  the  great  state  of  New 
York,  over  two  thousand  miles  from  heie, 
went  into  the  woods  to  pray  to  God;  for  he 
was  a  pious,  religious  and  honest  boy,  hav- 
ing been  born  of  good  parents.  And  God, 
who  is  ever  good  and  kind  to  His  confiding 
children,  answered  the  boy's  prayer  in  a 
most  marvelous  and  unexpected  manner. 
Listen!  The  heavens  were  opened,  as  in 
days  of  old,  and  God  Himself,  together  with 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  appeared  in  person  to 
the  praying  lad  and  told  him  what  to  do 
for  his  soul's  salvation,  and  also  what  he 
might  be  privileged  to  do  for  the  salvation 
of  others,  if  he  would  be  obedient  to  that 
which  might  be  communicated  to  him 
later.  Three  years  went  by,  the  boy  con- 
tinuing his  humble  vocation  in  life,  and 
then  another  heavenly  messenger— an  angel 
from  heaven — visited  the  boy,  now  nearly 
18  years  old,  and  gave  him  further  instruc" 
tions.  Annually  thereafter,  for  four  years, 
he  received  visits  from  the  same  angel,  and 
finally  he  was  permitted  to  take  from  its 
hiding  place  a  book  written  on  golden 
plates  which  contained  a  history  of  ancient 
America  and  also  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  given  to  the  earlier  inhabitants 
of  this  land.  Through  the  gift  and  power 
of    (!od    the    young    man    was  enabled    to 
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translate  the  engravings  upon  these  plates 
into  English,  and  thus  the  work!  obtained 
what  today  is  called  the  Book  of  Mormon  " 

"I  should  like  to  see  this  book,''  said 
the  lad. 

"Your  desire  shall  be  gratified  at  once," 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  took  from  the  shelf 
a  copy  of  the  sacred  volume  and  handed  it 
to  the  boy.  Then,  continuing  his  story,  he 
said: 

"In  the  mean  time  the  boy  Prophet  re- 
ceived other  visits  from  heavenly  beings, 
who  ordained  him  to  the  Priesthood;  that 


was  maligned,  ridiculed,  persecuted,  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned. 

"Why?"  quickly  asked  the  boy. 

"Because,"  came  the  ready  answer,  "the 
young  man  boldly  testified  that  God  and 
Christ  had  spoken  to  him,  that  angels  had 
ministered  to  him,  and  because  he  taught 
principles  that  were  at  variance  with  the 
orthodox  dogmas,  creeds  and  precepts  of 
men.  Nor  were  these  attacks  confined  to 
him  alone,  but  all  who  shared  his  belief 
and  had  become  members  of  the  new 
Church  were  subjected  to  the  same  cruel 
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is,  he  was  given  power  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  and  administer  in  its  ordinances. 
Empowered  in  this  manner,  he  organized 
the  Church  of  Christ  anew  on  the  earth, 
and  thus  came  into  existence  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  the  members  of  which 
are  sometimes  called  Mormons,  because 
they  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  But  no  sooner  was  the  Church 
thus  organized  than  the  ministers  and 
members  of  other  so  -  called  Christian 
churches  began  to  make  a  cruel  warfare 
against  the  new  organization.  The  young 
Prophet,  whose  name  was  Joseph  Smith, 


treatment  as  the  founder  himself.  The 
persecutions  commenced  in  the  respective 
neighborhoods,  where  some  of  the  people 
embraced  the  new  faith — nay,  my  boy,  it 
really  was  not  a  new  faith;  it  only  appeared 
as  such,  when  compared  with  the  doctrines 
of  men — and  when  the  young  Prophet  and 
his  followers  commenced  to  found  colonies, 
and  build  up  towns  and  cities,  in  Ohio  and 
Missouri,  the  opposition  and  persecutions 
increased.  Mobs,  led  by  professed  leaders 
of  Christianity,  attacked  the  Saints,  burned 
their  houses,  kilied  a  number  of  their  men, 
whipped  and  maltreated  others,  sacked 
whole  towns,  and,   on  different  occasions. 
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drove  almost  the  entire  community  into 
exile.  Sometimes  these  drivings  took  place 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  which  subjected  the 
exiles  to  such  exposures  and  sufiferings 
that  hundreds  of  them  found  untimely 
graves.  Among  these  were  my  own  dear 
mother." 

Here  the  old  veteran  broke  down  and  his 
feelings  overcame  him;  for  a  minute  or  two 
he  ceased  to  speak,  and  as  the  tears  trickled 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks  he  sobbed  as  a 
man  only  can  when  the  tenderest  feelings 
of  the  heart  are  touched.       The  boy,  who 


very  heads,  and  we  barely  escaped  with  a 
few  articles  of  clothing.  Fleeing  from  be- 
fore our  merciless  persecutors  to  Illinois  in 
the  cold,  dreary  winter  of  1838-39,  and  be- 
ing exposed  continually  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  mother  contracted  a  dis 
ease  which  soon  laid  her  low,  and  thus  I 
was  left  a  motherless  boy." 

"0,  how  sad!"  exclaimed  the  boy.  "But 
where  was  your  father  all  this  time?"  he 
queried. 

"He  was  with  us,"  was  the  quick  re- 
sponse, "and  did  his  best  under  the  trying 
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had  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  old 
man's  recital,  instinctively  wept  with  him 
and  was  about  to  ask  him  if  there  were  no 
police  oflicer  to  protect  the  life  and  property 
of  the  people  from  mobs,  when  the  aged 
veteran,  regaining  self  control,  continued 
his  story. 

"My  mother,"  he  said,  "was  as  good  a 
woman  as  ever  lived;  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
Mormon  Elder,  who  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Savior; 
and  while  he  was  away  on  his  mission  of 
love,  mother  would  toil  with  all  her  might 
and  strength  to  sustain  the  family;  but  the 
Missouri  mob  burned   our   house   over  our 


ordeal  to  take  care  of  his  children  and  lead 
them  to  a  place  of  safety.  And  after  a 
while  (here  the  old  man's  countenance  sud- 
denly brightened  and  his  ey(»s  glistened 
with  satisfaction)  fortune  smiled  upon  us 
again  for  a  season.  Though  but  a  boy  at 
that  time,  I  remember  distinctly  how  a 
lovely  city  arose  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  containing  a  great  templn 
and  many  beautiful  dwellings.  I  also  re- 
member the  Proiihet  .Joseph  Smitli  who, 
no  longer  a  boy,  had  become  a  tall  hand- 
some man;  and  as  I  see  him  now  in  my 
mind's  eye,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more 
impressive  or  a  nobler  looking  man  than  the 
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Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Nor  shall  I  ever  for- 
get that  most  sorrowful  day  in  June,  1844, 
when  the  heart-rending  news  reached  Nau- 
voo — that  was  the  name  of  our  city — that 
he  and  his  brother  Hyrum  had  been  cruel- 
ly murdered  by  a  mob  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Carthage.  Later,  I  witnessed  more 
mobbings,  more  persecutions  and  more  de- 
struction of  property,  and  finally  the  cross- 
ing of  the  great  river  by  a  whole  people 
driven  into  exile.  My  father  and  his  chil- 
dren were  among  them.  After  that  we 
journeyed  slowly  toward  the  setting  sun. 
The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and,  since 
we  lived  in  tents  and  wagons,  or  as  many 
did,  slept  at  night  with  nothing  but  the 
open  canopy  of  heaven  above  us,  we  suf- 
fered much.  Many  of  the  frail  and  weak 
died  through  fatigue  and  ex)Osure,  and 
naturally  it  went  hardest  with  the  women 
and  children.  At  one  place,  which  we 
called  Mount  Pisgah,  fully  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  weary  pilgrims  found  an 
untimely  grave.  In  fact  we  buried  our 
dead  all  along  the  long  and  dreary  road." 

"How  far  did  you  have  to  travel?''  asked 
the  boy. 

"Between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred 
miles  altogether,"  answered  the  old  man; 
"that  is  the  distance  between  Nauvoo  and 
Salt  Lake  City.  Yes,  my  boy,  we  were  in 
very  deed  religious  exiles — though  born  as 
free  American  citizens — and  spent  nearly 
two  years  on  that  memorable  journey.  But 
we  still  loved  our  country,  though  for  many 
years  we  had  found  no  protection  under 
its  flag.  In  our  distress  we  had  appealed 
to  magistrates,  judges  and  governors  and 
finally  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  our  great  Republic  for  redress  and  pro- 
tection, but  all  in  vain.  President  Van 
Buren's  answer,  "Your  cause  is  just, 
but  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,"  rang  con- 
stantly in  our  ears.  Some  of  our  people 
had  been  driven  from  their  homes  five 
times  because  of  their  religious  belief;  and 
now  they  had  been  forced  beyond  the  very 


borders  of  civilization  and  lived  among  the 
red  man  of  the  forests  and  plains,  without 
homes  or  any  of  the  comforts  of  life." 

"And  did  you  not  utterly  despair  under 
such  trying  circumstances?"  questioned 
the  lad. 

"No,  not  altogether,"   was    the   answer, 
"we  always  hoped  for  the  best.      Yet  we 
constantly  queried;  Would  we  ever  possess 
homes   in   a   country     where     we     could 
enjoy  our  rights  as  other  American  citizens, 
where  mobs  would    not     molest    us.  and 
where  we  might  be   permitted  to    worship 
God   according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
conscience?     This  thought  was  constantly 
on  our   minds.     Under  the   circumstances 
that  then  surrounded  us,  we  had  no  aspir- 
ation   or  desire   that  we  cherished    more 
than  that.     And  as    we    were   a    praying. 
God-fearing    people,    we    supplicated   the 
throne  of  grace   for  this    boon,  as  we  per- 
haps never  had  done  before.  "0  God,  lead 
thy  Saints  to  a  land  where  they  can   live 
in  peace,  where    wicked    mobocracy    shall 
not  hold  sway  and  where  the  blood  of  the 
prophets  shall  no   longer   flow,"    was    the 
prayer  uttered  again   and   again    by   thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  the  exiled  Sail  ts 
who    were    scattered   on  the   plains   and 
prairies   of  Iowa  and  (what   is  now)  Neb- 
raska during  the  eventful  years  of  1846  and 
1847.     And,  my  boy,  the  God   of   heaven 
heard    their  prayers;  Brigham  Youns,  the 
great  and  mighty  successor  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
brave    body    of    one    hundred    and    forty- 
three  men,  three  women   and  two  children 
from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri    River,    a 
distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  to  the  valley 
of  the  Great   Salt    Lake,    sixty   years  ago, 
and    laid  the   foundation   of    the    colony 
which   has  now  become  a  prosperous  and 
beautiful    city    and  the   home     of    many 
thousands,     and     to    which    about    eight 
hundred    other   towns  and  villages  in  this 
great  intermountain  region  owe  their  exist- 
ence today. 
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"How  glad  you  must  have  been  to  find 
such  a  beautiful  valley  as  this!"  interrupted 
the  boy. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  responded  the  old  vet- 
eran, "but  the  valley  was  not  beautiful  and 
fertile  then  as  it  is  today.  No,  it  was  a 
dreary,  desolate  desert,  with  scarcely  any- 
thing but  sage-brush  and  greaseweed 
growing  on  it.  But  by  the  industry  of  the 
people  and  the  blessings  of  God,  the  desert 
has  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose;  and 
here  the  Latter-day  Saints  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history  as  a  Church  and  as  a  peo- 
ple found  a  permanent  resting  place  for 
their  weary  feet.  Here  they  built  homes  and 
lived  in  them  in  peace  and  safety.  Here  they 
met  in  their  solemn  assemblies  and  wor- 
shiped God  according  to  the  revelations 
He  had  given  them,  without  being  mo- 
lested by  enemies.  Here  they  have  been 
blest  with  health,  wealth  and  happiness. 
Here  thev  again  celebrated  Independence 
day  with  the  usual  patriotism  and  fervor; 
but  in  their  overflowing  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  blessing  which  so  long  had  been 
denied  them,  but  which  they  now  so  freely 
enjoyed,  they  added  another  holiday  to 
Independence  day,  which  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  greatest  oppressions  has 
always  been  honored  by  them.  President 
Young  and  his  noble  band  of  pioneers 
entered  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1847,  and  founded  this 
permanent  colony  near  the  shores  of  the 
great  inland  sea.  That  day  they  would 
honor  forevermore;  that  day  they  would 
make  a  legal  holiday,  for  that  day  marked 
their  deliverance,  as  it  were,  from  the 
bondage  of  modern  Egypt  and  the  plant- 
ing of  their  feet  on  a  promised  land 
where  they  and  their  children  still  reside, 
enjoy  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity. 
That  day  became  as  sacred  and  significant 
to  the  Saints  as  the  day  kept  sacred  by 
ancient  Israel  in  commemoration  of  their 
flight   from   Egypt.      That   day  became  a 


sort  of  second  Independence  day, or  day  of 
liberty  and  deliverance,  to  a  people  who 
had  suffered  so  much  in  bygone  years  froru 
the  oppression  of  mobs,  tyrants,  and  petty 
oflicers,  who  under  pretense  of  law  had 
often  despoiled  them  of  their  property  and 
thrown  some  of  their  best  men  in  dun- 
geons. 

'Now,  my  lad,  do  j'ou  understand  why 
the  people  in  Utah  have  two  holidays  ia 
July?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  answered  the  boy,  who 
had  drunk  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  the  nar- 
rative to  which  he  had  listened,  "and  I  am 
going  to  join  you  in  vour  celebration  the 
next  24th, and  I  will  even  tell  your  story  to 
my  parents,  and  try  to  persuade  them  to 
take  part  in  the  festivities." 

"That  is  right,  mj'  boy,  and  now,  be- 
fore J'OU  go,  join  me  in  singing  a  verse  of 
a  song  which  one  of  our  Elders  composed 
many  years  ago,  and  which  expresses  our 
feelings  and  love  for  our  dear  mountain 
home,  the  only  place  upon  God's  footstool 
where  my  people — the  Latter-day  Saints — 
have  ever  been  privileged  to  dwell  in 
peace." 

The  aged  man,  feeling  the  vigor  of 
youth  once  more  come  upon  him,  sang  in 
a  clear,  distinct  voice: 

O,  ye  mountains  high;  whore  the  clear,  blue  sky 

Arches  over  the  vales  of  the  free, 
Where  the  pure  breezes  blow 

And  the  clear  streamlets  flow, 
How  I've  longed  to  your  bosom  to  flee. 

O  Zion!  dear  Zion!  home  of  the  free: 
My  own  mountain  home,  now   to   thee   I    have 
come, 

All  my  fond  hopes  are  centered  in  thee. 

The  boy  joined  in  the  last  lines  and 
wanted  the  verse  repeated.  As  he  thanked 
the  aged  veteran  for  his  courtesy  and  his 
story  and  went  up  the  street  toward  his 
father's  residence,  he  was  heard  whistling 
the  air  "0,  ye  mountains  high." 

Andrew  Jenson. 
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"Oh,  mama,  what  is  all  that  noise?  It 
sounds  like  somebodj'  was  firing  five  hun- 
dred guns  off  at  once!" 

'It's  a  cannoa,  Harry,  dear,  and  the  mob 
are  going  to  drive  us  out  of  Nauvoo." 

"Drive  us  out  of  Nauvoo!  What  for? 
What  've  we  done  to  make  'em  do  that?" 

"Oh,  nothing;  but  they  don't  like  'Mor- 
mons,' and  so  they're  going  to  get  rid  of 
us  before  our  time.     We'd  better  hurry  up 
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now  and  get  the  team  on  the  ferry-boat  be- 
fore it's  full." 

And  so  Harry  and  his  mother  worked  as 
hard  as  they  could  to  finish  hitching  their 
horses  to  the  wagon.  Then  everything  was 
driven  on  to  the  flat  boat  and  ferried  over 
the  broad  face  of  the  Mississippi.  During  all 
this  time,  though,  the  cannon  was  boom- 
ing so  loud  that  every  now  and  then  Harry 
stopped  to  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears. 
In  a  little  while  the  wagon  was  drawn  up 
the  river  bank,  the  horses  were  once  more 
unhitched;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  son 
were  looking  over  the  river  at  the  battle. 

"What's  going  on  there,  madam?"  and 


mother  and  son  turned  round  to  see  who 
had  spoken.  A  tall,  well-dressed  man 
stood  just  behind  them,  his  kindly  face  in- 
viting an  answer  to  his  qutstion. 

"A  mob  has  collected  to  drive  the  'Mor- 
mons' out  of  Nauvoo,"  replied  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, "and  they  and  some  of  the  new  set- 
tlers have  joined  to  fight  the  rascal 
mobbers.  But  I  don't  think  the  Saints 
stand  any  chance  because  they  are  too  few 
and  not  well  armed.  There  are  two  thou- 
sand of  the  mob  and  only 
four  hundred  'Mormons' 
and  friends." 

"I  thought  all  the  'Mor- 
mons' had  left  the  city," 
said  the  stranger. 

"Most  of  them  did 
leave  early  in  the  year, 
but  we  who  remained, 
less  than  six  hundred  in 
all, could  not  go,  because, 
being  mostlj'  old  people 
and  women  and  children, 
it  was  thought  we  would 
only  hinder  those  who 
were  better  able  to  trav- 
el." 

"And  weren't  you  go- 
ing at  all?"  was  the  next 
question. 

Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "just  as  soon  as 
we  could  get  help  from  those  who  had  gone 
on  before.  But  now  we  have  to  make  shift 
of  it,  and  go  without  any  help." 

"The  brutes!"  cried  the  man.  "And 
they  actually  pounced  down  upon  you  in 
that  condition?  I  suppose  your  husband 
is  in  the  fight  over  there?" 

'T  have  no  husband,  sir,"  Mrs.  Wilson 
replied.  "M]'  little  boy  and  I  are  alone. 
My  husband  was  killed  last  summer  by  a 
mob,  who  set  fire  to  our  houses  in  Morley 
settlement." 
"And  what  do  you   intend   to  do  now? 
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Surely  you  won't  stay  here  to  be  caught  by 
those  madmen  across  the  r'ver?" 

"No;  we  shall  go  with  our  brethren  to 
the  camps  in  the  west.  The  Indians  are 
less  cruel  than  the  white  men  hereaoouts." 

'"I  suppose  you  have  plenty  of  pro- 
visions?" 

"On  the  contrarj',  we  have  none.  The 
last  bit  of  cornmeal  we  had  was  scattered 
over  the  ground  by  the  men  sent  by  the 
leading  mobbers  to  search  our  wagons  for 
guns  or  ammunition." 

"Well,  well!"  sighed  the  man,  as  he 
turned  away.  "I've  traveled  a  good  deal 
in  my  day,  but  I've  never  seen  anything 
like  this!  I'll  go  and  see  if  I  can  get 
something  for  you." 

Mrs.  Wilson  thanked  him,  but  declared 
that  she  should  get  along  some  way.  She 
and  Harry  continued  to  sit  there,  and  other 
Saints,  women  and  children,  gathered  on 
the  spot,  watc'jing  the  fatal  battle.  To- 
wards the  afternoon,  however,  there  was  a 
scampering  for  the  horses  and  wagons 
near  the  river,  and  the  silent  watchers 
knew  that  their  friends  had  been  routed. 

They  had,  indeed,  for  pretty  soon  those 
who  had  been  fighting  hastened  across 
the  river  to  safety  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  mob  marched  into  the  city  of 
Nauvoo,  pillaged  the  town,  caught  and  tor- 
tured some  of  the  brethren,  and  destroyed 
property  wherever  their  inclination  led 
them. 

That  night  Harry  and  his  mother  slept 
on  the  ground.  It  was  cold;  they  had  had 
nothing  to  eat;  they  had  little  bedding  to 
cover  the  11;  and,  worse  thgn  all,  they  did 
not  know  when,  if  ever,  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off.  During  the  night  they  could  hear 
the  mob  shouting  and  cursing  and  fighting 
with  each  other.  Toward  midnight  it 
rained,  and  continued  to  rain.  So  our  two 
friends  got  into  a  tent  belonging  to  one 
of  their  neighbors. 

The  next  morning  the  stranger  of  the 
day  before   returned    with   the   promised 


provisions,  which  he  gave  to  Mrs  Wilson. 
Who  he  was  she  never  learned,  but  she 
always  felt  grateful  to  him  and  to  the  Lord 
who  inspired  him  to  such  a  generous  and 
kindly  thought,  for  this  manifestation  of 
goodness  among  enemies.  But  she  was 
not  so  selfish  as  not  to  share  her  gift  with 
ethers,  and  soon  she  was  reduced  to  her 
first  condition. 

It  was  while  the  camp  was  under  these 
circumstances  of  want  and  sickness  that 
quails  in  great  flocks  came  to  the  places 
where  these  poor  people  were  perishing, 
and  were  so  tame  that  anyone  could  catch 
them.  Harry  caught  seven  quails  himself 
with  his  hards,  though  his  heart  was 
wrung  by  the  thought  that  someone  would 
have  to  kill  them  in  order  that  the  people 
might  have  food.  These  five  or  six  hun- 
dred hungry  Saints  always  believed  that 
this  was  as  miraculous  as  some  of  the 
things  that  occurred  among  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  which  we  read 
of  in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  the  people  had 
both  help  and  food;  for  the  Saints  ahead 
sent  wagons  and  food  to  them,  and,  be- 
sides, the  people  in  Iowa,  where  these 
poor  "Mormons''  were,  gave  very  liberally, 
to  the  brethren  who  were  sent  out  to  ask 
them  for  aid. 


That  was  along  journey  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Missouri,  more  than  four 
hundred  miles.  It  rained  a  good  part 
of  the  way,  the  roads  were  bad,  and 
the  work  animals  were  poor.  Then  at 
night  the  ground  froze  hard  enough 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  mud  the  next 
day.  Harry  and  his  mother  had  to 
manage  the  team,  to  hitch  and  unhitch, 
and  to  feed  tham.  There  was  not  much 
of  a  load,  so  the  two  were  able  to  ride. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bad  roads  and 
weakness  of  the  horses  made  it  necessary 
for  both  of  them  to  walk. 
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On  their  way  they  i)iisspd  the  Fettle- 
ments  which  the  Saints  had  made  in  the 
sprins; — Garden  Grove  and  Mt.  Pisgah. 
Tiiese  were  thrifty  towns  just  swarming 
with  people.  Of  course,  the  crops  had  all 
been  harvested  and  everyone  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  winter.  The  sickness,  too,  that 
visited  these  places  before  spring,  cutting 
down  many  people  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
had  already  begun  to  make  itself  felt. 

But  Harry  and  his  mother  went  on  to 
what  was  then  called  Winter  Quarters.  It 
was  the  intention  of  President  Young  to 
stay  here  only  for  the  winter,  until  spring 
opened  up  a  prospect  of  going  on  further 
west.  Circumstances,  however,  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Saints  to  keep  up  a  town 
here — though  not  on  the  exact  spot  occu- 
pied by  Winter  Quarters — for  a  number  of 
years,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  traveling 
to  the  west. 

The  town  of  Winter  Quarters  was  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri 
river.  But  it  was  not  a  town  in  the  sense 
that  we  understand  the  word  generally. 
The  houses  were  mostly  of  logs;  there  were 
some  dugouts — that  is,  earth  cut  out  of  the 
banks  of  hills  and  roofed  over.  There  were 
a  mill,  a  school  house,  and  a  "tabernacle" 
— a  long  log  structure  where  meetings  were 
held. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Harry  lived  at  first  in 
one  of  the  dugouts,  but  moved  to  a  log 
house  later,  because  they  were  more  liable 
to  get  disease  in  a  dugout  than  anywhere 
else. 

But  that  was  a  hard  winter  for  them. 
For  a  long  time  they  had  little  to  eat,  and 
as  a  result  Harry  took  what  was  called 
scurvy  or  blackleg— the  limbs  would  swell, 
become  black,  and  the  flesh  very  sore. 
Others,  of  course,  took  the  disease.  At 
first,  no  one  knew  just  what  to  do  for  it_ 
but  one  day  a  man  brought  some  horse- 
radish that  he  found  growing  a  mile  or  so 
up  the  river, which  cured  it.  Potatoes  were 
also   helpful,  but  these  could  be  got  only 


now  and  then  through  the  winter.  Sick" 
ness  and  scarcity  of  fooi  were  very  common 
that  year,  and  everybody  was  glad  when 
the  spring  came. 

In  all,  Harry  and  his  mother  stayed  here 
more  than  a  year.  During  the  following 
spring  and  summer  Harry  herded  the  cat- 
tle— the  cows  and  oxen — about  two  miles 
from  the  town.  He  had  two  companions 
that  summer — Dick  and  Isaac,  who  was 
called  Ike,  for  short.  Each  of  the  boys  had 
a  horse,  on  which  he  rode  to  and  from  the 
field,  and  to  round  up  the  cattle  at  night. 
It  was  great  fun,  while  the  animals  were 
feeding,  to  jump  the  ditches,  toss  the  ball, 
and  to  run  races.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
was  a  serious  business  tbis  herding  the  cat- 
tle. For  once  a  band  of  Indians, painted  and 
befeathered  like  the  wild  men  they  were, 
suddenly  and  without  warning  pounced 
down  upon  the  herd.  Dick  ran  off  for 
home,  crying,  "Indians!  Indians!''  while 
Ike  and  Harry  tried  to  head  off  the  cattle. 
The  red  men,  though,  in  the  end,  fright- 
ened the  two  boys  that  remained  into  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  first.  Great 
excitement  prevailed.  A  band  of  men 
collected  and  went  after  the  cattle,  fright- 
ening off  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  ani- 
mals, however,  had  been  driven  away. 

m. 

Next  spring,  that  is  in  1848,  a  great 
effort  was  made  by  everybody  to  get  out 
to  "The  Valleys,"  as  this  part  was  then 
called.  By  this  time, of  course,  the  pioneers 
had  located  in  Salt  Lake  valley,  and  an- 
other company  had  followed  them  in  1848. 
Among  the  rest,  Mrs.  Wilson  exerted  her- 
self to  emigrate  west.  But  she  had  too 
few  work  animals.  By  dint  of  trading, 
however,  and  borrowing,  ?he  managed  to 
get  what  she  thought  would  take  he'  and 
her  few  goods  to  the  new  home  Oi  the 
Saints. 

In  those  days  it  was  customary  for  ev- 
erybody  who   was  going   to    the  valley  to 
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report  at  Elkhorn,  a  place  a  few  miles  out 
from  the  river.  Mrs.  Wilson  did  this  like 
the  rest,  and  said  to  President  Kimball, 
"I'm  ready  now  for  the  journey." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  President,  and 
assigned  her  to  Captain  Walker's  com- 
pany. 

Now  Captain  Walker,  though  a  good 
enough  man  in  his  way,  was  not  particu- 
larly kind  to  the  poor.  Besides,  he  was 
rather  selfish  and  autocratic.  He  was  an 
elderly  man  with  a  long  beard. 

"And  so  you've  been  sent  to  my  com- 
pany, have  you?"  he  asked  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I  hope  we  shall  get  along 
all  right,"  she  replied. 

"How  many  oxen  have  you?"  was  the 
next  question. 

She  told  him  all  that  she  had. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "if  you'll  take  my 
advice,  you'll  go  right  back  to  Winter 
Quarters  and  stay  there  till  you're  able  to 
go  to  the  Valley." 

Harry  stood  by  and  heard  this.  His 
indignation  was  roused,  first,  because 
these  words  were  spoken  to  his  mother, 
and  next,  because  it  suggested  his  youth, 
whereas  he  liked  to  think  himself  a  man 
and  able  to  take  care  of  his  mother.  So 
he  said, 

"Mother,  I'll  take  care  of  you.  I'll  help 
you   to  get   there;  and    I  know  we  will  !" 

"Bless  you,  my  little  man,"  she  said, 
the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"But  you're  only  a  kid,"  sneered  the 
captain;  "what  can  you  do?  You  talk  as 
if  you  had  made  the  trip,  and  knew  all 
about  it." 

"All  the  same,"  said  Harry;  "you'll  see 
if  we  don't  reach  the  valley  before  you, 
just  the  same." 

The  conversation  ended  here,  Captain 
Walker  going  off  highly  offended. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  May  when  the 
company  started,  and  there  was  joy 
thr(nighout  the  camp.  Had  Harry  known 
that  he  would  have   to  walk  most  of  the 


way,  his  spirits  might  not  have  been  so 
light. 

The  journey  was  slow  and  tedious,  as 
you  may  imagine.  The  roads  were  full  of 
"chuck  holes,"  as  the  drivers  said,  which 
made  it  very  disagreeable,  even  when  Har- 
ry rode,  and  which  proved  no  end  of  trou- 
ble to  the  old  wagons. 

There  were  many  streams  to  cross.  Some 
of  them  had  bridges,  which  had  been  has- 
tily built  by  the  first  companies.  But 
these  were  mostly  over  the  smaller  streams, 
though  in  some  cases  even  these  had  been 
washed  away  by  the  swollen  waters.  It 
was  therefore  necessary,  every  now  and 
then,  to  stay  long  enough  to  repair  an  old 
bridge  or  to  build  a  new  one.  The  larger 
streams  were  crossed  in  a  different  way. 
Whenever  the  company  came  to  one  of 
these  a  raft  was  made,  if  one  had  not 
already  been  constructed  by  earlier  com- 
panies. This  was  a  kind  of  boat  made  of 
poles  or  logs,  one  layer  crosswise  of  the 
other,  with  continuous  boards  laid  over  the 
top  to  make  a  good  floor.  Two  or  three 
men  would  then  cross  over  the  river  in  a 
boat,  dragging  long  ropes,  one  end  of 
which  was  tied  to  the  raft.  The  raft  was 
then  loaded,  the  wagons  being  rolled  on  to 
it,  and  pulled  over  by  men  and  horses  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  This  flat 
boat  was  then  pulled  back  by  means  of 
ropes, loaded  again, and  again  tugged  to  the 
other  shore.  And  so  on  till  all  the  wagons 
and  people  had  crossed.  The  horses  and 
cattle  were  generally  made  to  swim. 

There  were  a  great  many  exciting  things 
to  occupy  Harry's  thoughts  besides  helping 
with  the  animals  and  seeing  to  things  in 
general,  as  well  as  he  was  able.  One  of 
these  was  the  buffalo.  At  that  time 
there  were  great  herds  of  them  to  be  seen, 
sometimes  numbering  tens  of  thousands. 
They  were  always  to  be  known  long  before 
they  came  up  by  a  huge,  rumbling  noise 
and  a  big  cloud  of  dust.  As  they  ap- 
proached they  generally  divided  into  two. 
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one  part  going  on  each  side  of  the  camp, 
joining  after  they  passed.  At  such  times 
the  cattle  had  to  he  very  carefully  guarded. 

Another  exciting  thing  was  the  Indians. 
They  were  more  dangerous  than  the  buf- 
falo. The  Saints,  when  they  camped,  al- 
ways had  guards  out,  so  that  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  might  be  known.  And  when- 
ever they  marched  and  they  felt  that  In- 
dians were  in  the  neighborhood,  the  men 
walked  beside  the  teams  with  loaded  guns. 
The  teams  were  then  made  to  travel  four 
abreast.  But  the  news  of  Indians,  espe- 
cially certain  tribes,  always  struck  terror  to 
everybody's  heart  till  the  danger  was 
passed. 

How  glad  Harry  and  his  mother  n'ere 
when  it  was  known  that  they  were  within 
a  day's  march  of  their  home  in  the  moun- 
tains. On  that  last  day,  however,  some- 
thing happened  which  threatened  to  make 
Harry's  prediction  about  reaching  the 
valley  before  the  captain  remain  unfulfilled. 

Some  of  the  cattle  were  lost,  and  Harry 


went  out  to  lumt  them.  The  rest  were  tied 
to  the  wagons.  While  he  was  gone,  how- 
ever, the  camp  moved  on.  A  storm  arose, 
and  the  cattle  on  the  wagons  that  had  left 
Harry  and  his  mother  had  refused  to  pull. 
They  were  unhitched  finally,  and  the  team- 
sters sought  shelter.  But  the  storm  con- 
tinued, driving  the  animals  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Meanwhile  Harry  found  his  lost  oxen, 
and  when  the  rain  ceased,  hitched  them 
up,  and  pulled  out,  passing  the  rest  of  the 
camp,  who  were  still  looking  for  the  cat- 
tle, and  reached  the  old  fort  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night. 

Next  morning  they  attended  services, 
at  which  Presidents  Young  and  Kimball 
preached.  None  of  the  other  train  of  em- 
igrants had  yet  reached  the  fort. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  many  long 
journeys  that  Harry  took,  and  probably 
the  least  pleasant,  but  the  most  easily  re- 
membered also. 

John  Ho/nry  Evans. 


SONG  OF  THE  EXILED  SAINTS. 


We    are    far,    far  away  from   the  land   of   our 

home, 
And,  like  strangers,  in  exile  we're  destin'd  to 

roam; 
While  our  foes  are  exulting  to  drive  us  abroad, 
Our  faith  is  unshaken — our  trust  is  in  God, 

Though  far  from  home. 
For  we  journey'd  away  from  our  country  and 

home. 

We  were  houseless  and  homeless  in  tempest  and 
storm; 

But  God  is   our  Father — we  lean'd  on  His  arm; 

Beneath  His  protection  our  lives  were  secure, 

And  He  smiled  at  the  hardships  we  had  to  en- 
dure, 


While  journeying  on, 
To  a  country  of  strangers— a  land  not  our  home. 

Then,  then  we   remembered  the  House  of   the 

Lord, 
Where  the  Saints  met  so  often  to  feast  on  the 

Word 
Poured  forth  in   the  Spirit,  sent  down   from  on 

high, 
And  our  thoughts  sometimes  linger'd  on  seasons 

gone  by, 

When  at  our  home 
We  enjoyed  with  the  Saints  the  rich  blessings  of 

home  ! 

Selected  from  poem  by  H.  R.  Snotc. 


WE'LL  MEET  AT  THE  VALLEY. 


The  lilt  of  a  girl's  voice  bioke  the  hot 
silence  of  the  fort.  Out  through  the  tiny 
open  window  it  floated,  with  sad  insistence 
in  every  tone. 

We'll  find  the  place, 
it  sang  sorrowfully. 

Which  God  for  us  prepared, 
Far  away  in  the  West. 

Where  none  can  come  to  hurt  or  make 
afraid. 
There  the  Saints  will  be  blest. 

We'll  make  the  air  with  music  ring 
Shout  praises  to  our  God  and  King; 
Above  the  rest,  these  words  we'll  tell, 
All  is  well,  all  is  well. 

"Don't  sing  the  last  verse,  Leah,  sing  the 
other  verses  and  let  that  go,"  called  out  a 
boy's  voice  from  within  the  room. 

Leah  stopped  her  weaving,  and  asked 
her  small  companion:  "Why,  Jackie, 
don't  you  like  the  last  verse?  It's  the  swee- 
test of  all,  I  think." 

But  the  song  was  hushed,  and  the  girl 
drew  herself  slowly  up,  as  if  to  resume  her 
work,  but  pantina;,  as  if  for  breath. 

"It's  hot  without,  Jackie,  and  hot  within 
doors.  I  am  near  to  melt  with  fervent 
heat." 

"Ah,  but  to  think,  Leah,  tomorrow — to- 
morrow— the  company  from  the  Bluffs  will 
be  in,  most  likely;  President  Young  said  so 
this  morning.  Think  of  it — tomorrow!  Oh 
Leah,  mother  and  Jim  will  be  here."  The 
boy's  haflds  were  strained  in  a  nervous 
clasp,  as  he  held  the  brush  broom  with 
which  he  was  sweeping  the  puncheon  floor. 
The  girl  sat  down  to  the  huge  loom  in  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  placing  her  feet  on 
the  pedals,  she  began  anew  her  ceaseless 
task. 

Back  and  forth,  under  and  through,  ran 
the  shuttle,  with  its  wealth  of  honestly 
spun  woolen  threads,  its  gay  colored  warp, 
tinged  with  the  sap  of  the  rabbit   brush  as 


it  sped  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  watching 
girl. 

The  boy's  face  was  alight  with  the  emo- 
tion his  words  had  called  up;  but  the  girl 
sat  silently  weaving,  her  shuttle  thrown 
now  to  the  right  hand  and  now  to  the  left 
hand,  with  springing  vitality.  On  her  soft 
lips  clung  the  shadow  of  a  sigh  she  would 
not  breath.  And  in  her  liquid  blue  eyes 
there  lingered  a  gloom  she  sought  to  hide 
in  the  shadows  of  her  loom. 

The  boy  seemed  all  unconscious  of  her 
unhappiness,  and  he  pottered  about  with 
his  "chores,"  stopping  at  last  to  say, 

"Leah,  shall  I  go  out  and  do  the  milk- 
ing now?     Is  it  time,  Leah?" 

"No,  Jackie,  it  isn't.  You  ivould  be 
milking  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
And  that  wouldn't  hurry  tomorrow,  not  a 
bit.  You  may  go  down  to  Sister  Barlow's, 
and  ask  for  a  start  of  emptin's;  and  I  will 
set  some  bread  tonight.  We  must  have 
some  wheat  bread  ready  for  your  dear 
motlier  and  Jim,  when  they  come  tomor- 
row.    Eh,  Jackie?" 

The  boy  eagerly  assented  to  her  proposi- 
tion, and  seizing  the  small  tin  pail  hung 
carefully  over  the  dish  shelf,  he  put 
on  his  cloth  cap  and  hurried  out  of  the 
door,  whistling  his  favorite  song,  "All  is 
well,"  as  he  flew  across  the  enclosed  square 
within  the  fort. 

It  was  a  summer  day  in  1849,  and  the 
friendly  mountains  around  the  lonely  ^'al- 
ley  of  the  (treat  Salt  Lake  had  forgotten 
the  friendly  kiss  of  their  spring  snows,  as 
they  lay  bare  and  brown  beneath  the  blaz- 
ing breath  of  their  summer  mistress.  The 
group  of  religious  refugees  gathered  within 
the  old  Fort  Square  were  busier  than  their 
chosen  state  emblem.  The  women's  needles 
and  shuttles,  their  candle-molds  and  spin- 
ning wheels,  supplemented   all   the  labors 
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of  the  forge  and  field,  and  utilized  the  of- 
ferings of  flocks  and  herds.  No  one  was 
idle,  and  few  were  unhappy.  There  was 
no  time,  and  lees  disposition  to  waste  time 
in  selfish  sorrow  over  anything.  There  was 
an  empire  to  build,  and  the  new  civilization 
had  need  of  all  its  warriors,  and  of  all  its 
mothers.  But  human  hearts  were  tender; 
and  even  in  the  face  of  profound  struggle 
and  supreme  eflort,  there  were  still  hearts 
ta  be  pinched  with  loss,  and  eyes  which 
must  shed  their  mead  of  tears  when  graves 
were  made  and  children  were  orphaned. 

Leah  still 
plied  her  shut- 
tle. Its  merry 
whirr  had 

helped  to 

make  bear- 
able the  year 
of  separation 
from  her  lover 
who  had  sent 
heron  to  Zion, 
while  he  re- 
mained be- 
hind with  his 
good  mother 
in  Winter 
quarters.  His 
small   brother 

John  had  been  sent  with  her,  as  companion 
and  help.  Leah  was  a  thrifty  lass.  She  had 
not  allowed  one  moment  to  be  lost  of  her 
precious  waiting  time.  By  her  own  earnings, 
she  had  purchased  this  hoo^e-made  loom 
of  a  carpenter,  and  on  its  bulky  frame  she 
had  spun  out  a  box-full  of  clothes,  some 
had  bought  a  few  bits  of  home-made  furni- 
ture and  she  had  kept  herself  and  Jack 
with  the  aid  of  her  good  shuttle.  And  now, 
tomorrow  was  to  bring  her  lover  and  his 
mother  to  Zion.  Leah  knew  she  ought  to 
be  singing  psalms  of  praise  every  moment 
of  the  day.  But  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  her  heart  lay  like  a  stone  in  her 
throat.    She  could  scarcely  speak  at  times. 
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her  throat  eo  ached  with  the  tension  of  her 

unknown  sorrow.  She  had  worked  late 
and  earlj ,  and  her  practical  sense  suggested 
that  she  was  a  little  over-worked.  But 
she  was  not  unhealthy,  and  she  knew  she 
had  borne  greater  burdens  without  being 
crushed  by  them. 

While  she  worked,  the  boy  came  Hying 
back  with  the  foaming  batter  which  these 
Yankee  pioneers  called  emptings,  and 
which  was  their  only  yeast  for  some  years. 
The  girl  brought  out  her  great  wooden 
bowl,  an  heir-loom  from  Puritan  foremoth- 

ers  and  put- 
ting some  pre- 
cious ■  wheat 
flour  in  the 
bowl,  she  bar- 
ed her  dim- 
pled elbows 
and  proceeded 
to  the  mystic 
ceremony  of 
primal  life 
contained  irt 
the  prepara- 
tion of  the 
pearly  wheat 
powder  for  its 
propagation  of 
life  in  its  low- 
est form. 

She  felt  the  eyes  of  the  boy  upon  her  as 
she  worked,  and  he  asked  suddenly, 

"Leah,  won't  you  be  glad  to  see  Jim 
when  he  comes  tomorrow?" 

"Why,  Jackie,  dear,  what  a  question? 
Won't  you  be  glad  to  see  your  precious 
mother?" 

The  boy's  eyes  were  instantly  suSused, 
as  he  breathed  his  answer, 

"Glad?  I  be  glad  to  see  mother?  Oh 
Leah,  I  just  dream  and  dream,  every  night, 
and  all  day  when  I  walk  upon  the  street  or 
shut  my  eyes,  I  can  see  mother,  with  her 
hair  combed  so  nice,  and  the  white  hand- 
kerchief across  her  heart,  while  she  smiles 
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and  smiles  at  me,  until  I  cry  out  to  her  to 
come  quick.  Last  night  she  came  in  my 
dreams,  like  she  does  every  night,  and  ehe 
just  smiled  and  smiled  at  me.  I  ran  right 
up  to  her,  but  she  kind  of  floated  away  and 
then  I  cried.  But  she  smiled  so  sweet. 
And  when  I  waked  up  I  was  crying  like  a 
silly." 

"Do  you  ever  think  of  what  might  have 
happened  to  your  mother  or  to  Jim,  Jackie, 
in  all  these  long  months  which  we  have 
been  separated?  It's  a  long  time  since  we 
heard  from  them,  you  know." 

"Oh,  pooh,  pooh,  Leah!  You  make  out 
as  if  mother  or  Jim  were  sick.  Or  as  if 
they  couldn't  get  ready  to  come.  But 
didn't  Jim  write  that  he  had  the  money 
ready,  and  he  had  bought  a  wagon?  What 
more  do  you  want?  I  don't  see  as  you 
need  to  worry  about  anything.  I  just  sing 
that  song,  'All  is  well.  All  is  well,'  when 
I  get  to  fretting.  And  then  I  feel  like  run- 
ning clear  up  tc  the  mouth  of  Emigration 
Canyon." 

The  girl  looked  at  the  shining  eyes  of 
her  companion,  and  with  an  impatient 
movement,  as  if  to  push  away  the  shadows 
which  clung  so  closely  to  her  and  which 
this  pure-hearted  child  would  have  none 
of,  she  caught  him  to  her  heart  and  kissed 
his  fresh  lips,  as  if  to  imbibe  some  of  his 
cheery  hope. 

"Go,  now,  to  thy  milking,  Jackie,"  she 
said,  "and  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  sing 
thy  song  as  we  go  along." 

They  took  their  way  down  to  the  com- 
mon corral  of  the  fort,  she  with  her  arm 
about  the  boy's  shoulder,  and  both  with 
shining  eyes  of  hope  and  happiness,  as 
thty  trudged  their  way  to  the  enclosure. 
Leah  perched  herself  upon  the  pole-fence, 
and  as  the  boy  pressed  the  silvery  stream 
of  milk  into  the  pail  between  his  small 
knees,  she  sang  with  the  throat  of  a  med- 
hirk: 

Why  ehould  we  nioiini  or  think  onr  lot  is  hard, 
'Tis  not  8o,  all  is  rij^ht. 


Why  should  we  think  to  earn  a  great  reward, 

If  we  now  shun  the  fight. 
Tis  better  far  for  us  to  strive, 

Our  useless  cares  from  us  to  drive, 
Do  this  and  joy  your  hearts  will  swell, 

All  is  well,  all  is  well. 

The  voices  of  a  dozen  milkers  in  various 
parts  of  the  corral  were  hushed  to  listen, 
or  raised  to  help  in  the  chorus,  as  the  girl's 
full  tones  palpitated  on  the  soft  evening 
air.  Every  heart  was  full  of  the  joyous  an- 
ticipation of  the  morrow,  for  the  company 
was  coming  from  Winter  Quarters,  and  that 
meant  a  hundred  happy  reunions. 

Leah  sang  even  the  last  verse,  the  one 
which  gripped  her  own  and  even  Jackie's 
heart  of  late  with  such  sad  forebodings,  but 
tonight,  the  gloom  had  all  left  her,  and  she 
sang  on  and  on,  to  the  last  word  and  tone. 

"Ah  Leah,  it's  you  that  have  the  power 
to  make  the  song  spring  into  laughter  or 
to  rain  with  the  tears,"  said  an  elderly  man, 
as  he  passed  the  girl  perched  upon  the  top 
pole  of  the  fence. 

"Yes,"  added  a  woman  with  a  baby 
clinging  to  her  skirt,  "and  it's  Leah  that 
ought  to  be  singing  it  with  a  full  heart. 
For  isn't  her  lover  coming  tomorrow?  And 
it's  me  that  has  to  wait  till  the  very  last 
company  in  the  fall  to  see  my  husband;  for 
he's  there  on  the  frontier  helping  them  to 
load  and  pack  in  Winter  Quarters.  And 
they  all  say  as  they  leave  him,  'Well,  we 
have  met  at  the  Bluffs,  and  now  we  will 
meet  at  the  Valley.'  " 

Leah  was  instantly  all  sympathy  for  the 
wife  so  lonely  without  her  companion. 
These  refugees  shared  all  their  joys,  as 
they  suffered  all  their  sorrows  together. 

Jack  and  Leah,  he  with  uplifted  chin  of 
pride  and  hope,  she  with  her  fresh  bloom 
and  bright  eyed  anticipation,  paced  slowly 
back  to  their  small  cabin  in  the  fort-square. 
They  were  anxious  to  use  up  as  many  min- 
utes as  possible  of  that  long  evening,  as 
all  helped  to  bring  tomorrow  nearer  to  their 
hearts  and  home. 

The  next  morning   was  a  brilliant  topaz 
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shining  with  blinding  glory  in  its  setting 
of  golden-tinged  mountain  peaks.  The  two 
longing  watchers  were  afoot,  long  before 
the  sun  had  focussed  the  morning  radiance 
and  they  were  faced  towards  the  Big  Moun- 
tain, down  which  would  soon  pour  the 
coming  teams  of  the  company.  There 
would  be  a  procession  of  carriages  and 
wagons  from  the  fort,  later,  to  ,ioin  this 
twain  of  anxious  travelers;  all  going  out  to 
meet  the  incoming  train  of  emigrants. 
Word  had  reached  President  Young  late 
the  evening  before,  that  the  companj' 
would  be  in  the  Vally  before  noon.  And 
few  eyes  had  closed  in  slumber  that  night 
within  the  shelter  of  the  fort. 

The  sun  was  very  pressing  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  two  foot  travelers  who  were 
trudging  across  the  eastern  bench  lands, 
by  the  time  the  day  was  two  hours  old. 
The  yellow  hair  of  the  girl  clung  to  her 
temples,  and  the  pearly  drops  of  moisture 
sprang  to  brow  and  wrist,  as  the  rays  of 
the  day-god  circled  her  with  his  furious 
beams.  But  she  was  oblivious;  back  upon 
her  heart  had  settled  the  cloud  of  mis- 
givings which  had  tormented  her  waking 
hours  for  days;  and  she  was  glad  of  any 
rough  and  earnest  labor  that  would  engross 
time  and  thought. 

The  boy  was  bubbling  with  enthusiasm. 
Not  even  the  heat  could  dampen  his  ardor, 
or  quench  his  high  hopes  in  the  least.  This 
was  the  day  of  his  whole  life.  Every  con- 
scious thought  and  act  of  his  short  life 
seemed  to  center  and  sweep  in  narrowing 
circles  around  the  hours  of  this  great  and 
wonderful  day.  His  sensitive  soul  was 
afire  with  a  thousand  plans  and  loves.  He 
would  have  a  dog;  he  would  manage  to  buy 
a  few  chickens  from  some  emigrant,  to 
make  a  start,  that  his  precious  mother 
might  have  a  new  laid  egg  every  morning 
for  her  breakfast  in  all  her  lovely  afterlife. 
He  would  plant  the  garden  Jim  had  ar- 
ranged to  buy,  and  he  would  beg  to  help 
build  the  small  house  on  the  city  plat  that 


President  Young  had  told  him  would  be 

his  mother's.  And  wouldn't  he  and  mother 
take  solid  comfort  in  their  own  little  home, 
while  Leah  and  Jim  were  building  their 
happy  nest,  near  by?  Oh,  how  could  any- 
body live  tarough  such  a  day,  and  wait 
till  the  very  moment  of  meeting  should 
come? 

They  were  both  too  tired  and  spent  to 
talk  much,  when  the  first  teams  from  the 
fort  caught  up  with  them.  The  very  first 
team  was  the  light  spring-carriage  belong- 
ing to  President  Young,  driven  by  his  hand- 
some eldest  son. 

"Get  in  here.  Miss  Leah,  and  bring  Jack 
to  sit  on  your  lap,"  called  Joseph  A.Young, 
as  he  halted  his  team  to  take  the  weary 
travelers  in  his  own  comfortable  "rig." 

And  then,  what  delight  could  equal 
Jack's  as  their  speed  was  increased  a  thou- 
sand fold  by  the  prancing  feet  of  the  bay 
horses!  To  be  spun  along  the  hills  of  pro- 
mise by  such  a  man,  in  such  a  way,  was 
just  the  last  touch  of  bliss  to  the  hunger- 
ing boy.  Leah  was  very  grateful  for  the 
lift,  which  she  did  not  expect;  and  she 
dimpled  and  smiled  out  her  joyous  grati- 
tude in  her  own  fascinating  loveliness  to  the 
courteous  young  man  beside  her.  But 
every  moment  which  brought  them  nearer 
to  the  oncoming  train  but  drove  the  iron 
into  her  soul  the  deeper.  She  was  a  fool 
to  suffer  so  over  nothing,  she  knew  that; 
but  she  was  possessed  'oy  an  influence  of 
gloom  she  could  neither  avert  nor  under- 
stand. And  so  the  hours  sped  on;  and 
there!  there! 

"Oh,  there  they  come,  there  they  come, 
there  they  come,"  cried  out  Jack.  And  his 
body  fairly  writhed  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  joy. 

The  heart  of  a  stone  cliff  would  have 
melted  and  run  down  water  at  the  sight, 
without  any  help  from  the  hot  sun,  could 
stones  know  and  feel  as  do  human  souls, 
and  even  as  do  brute  hearts.  For  the  very 
animals  were  caught  in  the  passion  of  joy, 
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as  the  dust-banners  emerging  from  the 
canyon  betrayed  the  oncoming  host. 

As  the  train  neared  the  teams  from  the 
fort,  the  Valley-people  caught  the  refrain 
of  the  beloved  prairie-hymn,  sung  by  the 
emigrants,  and  every  wagon-load  caught 
up  the  song,  and  flung  its  echoes  from  crag 
to  crag. 

Joseph  A.  Young  halted  his  carriage,  as 
the  train  came  in  shouting  distance,  and 
the  boy  by  his  side  flung  himself  headlong  to 
the  ground  to  meet  the  first  wagon  of  the 
incoming  train. 

They  were  all  singing,  as  they  approach- 
ed, and  the  song  was: 
Weil  find  the  place 
Which  God  for  us  prepared, 

sang  the  emigrants.      While  their  friends 
were  now  pouring  out  in  a  human  flood  to 
meet  them  as  they  swept  down  the  Valley 
heights. 
There  none  shall  come  to  hurt  or  make  afraid, 

echoed  the  singers  from  the  Valley.  And 
together  they  sang. 

And  should  we  die,  before  our  journey's 
through, 
Happy  day,  all  is  well. 


Leah  has  caught  sight  of  her  lover  swing- 
ing down  the  trail  to  meet  her,  his  eyes 
like  blue  fires,  his  hands  outstretched,  in 
spite  of  the  others  near  them;  her  heart 
gives  one  bound,  as  if  to  free  itself  from 
her  long-tortured  bosom,  thus  to  find  her 
fears  in  vain,  and  her  sufferings  over. 

But  even  if  they  find  each  other's  loving 
lips,  the  voice  of  Jackie  cries  pitifully, 

"Where's  mother,  Jim,  where's  mother?" 

The  man  addressed  drops  his  arms  from 
the  girl  he  holds,  as  if  ashamed  to  find  joy 
when  he  should  know  nothing  but  sor- 
row, and  he  seizes  the  boy  in  his  arms  and 
hugging  him  convulsively,  he  answers  with 
a  dry  sob  of  agony, 

"Oh  Jackie-boy,  mother  lies  out  on  the 
plains,  all  alone  in  her  grave.  And  you 
and  I  are  sorely  bereft!  Oh,  Jackie-boy, 
Jackie!" 

The  singers  have  finished  the  last  notes 
of  the  hymn,  and  all  bare  their  heads,  and 
stand  with  bowed  heads  and  streaming 
eyes,  as  this  funeral  dirge  from  nature's 
own  chancel  gathered  these  bereaved  sons 
within  her  grieving  heart.  The  silence  of 
the  everlasting  hills  encompassed  them  as 
they  mourned.  Susa  Young  Gates. 


BESSIE  WARRINGTON. 


For  some  days  Bessie — still  in  a  weak 
state,  and  but  a  skeleton  of  her  former  "elf 
— kept  her  bed  and  required  all  the  care 
and  attention  that  Mrs.  Rowe  was  capable 
of  rendering. 

A  few  more  days,  and  as  the  doctor  had 
said,  she  began  to  improve  rapidly — the 
bloated  and  dissipated  look  of  her  face 
was  fast  disappearing,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  she  was  her  natural  self  again. 
Again  the  same  loveable  Bessie  as  in  the 
heyday  of  her  earlier  life — that  was  to  Jem 
— some  years  f)lder  it  was  true,  but  to  him 
dearer  than  ever. 


Some  three  months  passed  before  a  pur- 
chaser was  found  for  the  Ainsworth  prop- 
erty, during  moat  of  which  time  was  spent 
by  Bessie  and  Jem  in  country  jaunts  and 
in  saunterings  around  the  various  places  of 
their  childhood  scenes. 

More  than  once  Jem  suggested  a  ramble 
through  "Epthorne  Delves" — the  familiar 
lane  that  bordered  the  old  Warrington 
home — a  proposition  strenuously  itjjiio.-ied 
by  Bessie.'  "I  have  been  through  the 
lane  hut  twice  since  f»ther  died,  and  I 
don't  care  to  see  the  place  again.  The 
very  thought  of  it  upsets  my  feelings,   and 
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really  I  would  prefer  a  change  of  scenery 
all  around." 

Numerous  were  the  remarks  made  by 
the  neighboring  gossips  in  regard  to  Bes- 
sie's change  of  conduct;  some  said  she  was 
playing  a  card  for  what  money  she  could 
make  out  of  the  fellow;  others  averred 
that  the  Mormon  Elder  had  cast  a  "spell" 
over  the  poor  woman,  which  she  was 
powerless  to  resist;  while  a  few  others 
there  were  who  sensibly  admitted  it  to  be 
a  case  "where  true  love  abounded." 

Several  visits  were  paid  Mrs. Warrington, 
who  still  suffered  from  occasional  spells  of 
mental  aberration,  and  who,  when  she  did 
happen  to  be  blessed  with  a  few  sane  mo- 
ments, expressed  her  bitterness  as  much  as 
ever  against  the  Mormons — a  people  of 
whom  she  knew  little. 

"He's  won  her  over  at  last,"  she  was 
wont  to  say  when  speaking  of  the  renewed 
love  match;  "but  I'd  rather  see  her  the 
wife  of  a  Mormon  Elder  than  pursuing  the 
drunken  course  she  has  been  doing." 

With  all  their  little  pleasure  excursions, 
the  lovers  did  not  forget  to  attend  a  few  of 
the  meetings  held  by  the  Latter-day  Saints 
in  a  "branch"  located  some  two  or  miles 
from  Chesterfield,  and  it  was  there  that 
Bessie  heard  of  the  "Restoration  of  the 
Gospel"  more  fully  than  she  had  heard  of 
it  from  Jem,  and  she  needed  little  urging 
to  render  an  obedience  to  the  same. 

But  a  short  time  and  Jem,  having  noth- 
ing further  to  detain  him,  turned  his 
thoughts  in  the  direction  of  the  land  of  the 
setting  sun;  and  when  advising  his  sweet- 
heart to  remain  a  few  months  longer  in 
England  until  he  could  see  his  way  clear 
to  send  for  her,  she  pleaded  so  earnestly 
for  the  privilege  of  accompanying  him, 
that  he  felt  in  duty  bound  to  take  her 
through  with  him  to  Zion. 

It  was  about  two  weeks  prior  to  their 
leaving  Chesterfield  that  Bessie  waited  on 
old  Lawyer  Berrisford,  and  obtained  from 
him  the  address  of  his  daughter  Miriam  in 


London,  to  whom  she  wrote  and  apprised 
her  of  the  happy  turn  events  had  taken  in 
regard  to  herself  and  Jem. 

Miriam  at  once  wrote  back  expressing 
her  pleasure  at  the  news,  jocularly  remark- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  "after  you  jilted 
Jem,  and  took  up  with  my  brother,  had 
Jem  then  turned  his  attention  to  me,  I 
would  have  accepted  him,  and  gone  with 
him  to  Utah  or  anywhere  else.  But  as  it  is, 
I  presume  everything  has  happened  for  the 
best.  Success  and  a  happy  life  to  iou 
both!"  she  added  as  a  finishing  touch  to 
her  letter. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  seasick- 
ness, which  fortunately  did  Bessie  a  world 
of  good,  nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
mention  occurred  during  the  ocean  pas- 
sage, or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
journey. 

Omitting  to  mention  the  sad  instance  of 
the  utter  abandonment  and  distressd  con- 
dition in  which  he  had  found  his  sweet- 
heart, Jem  had  already  acquainted  his 
mother  with  the  intelligence  of  his  taking 
up  with  Bessie  again,  of  her  admission 
into  the  Church,  and  also  of  her  determin- 
ation to  accompany  him  home. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  his  destination  Jem 
found  his  mother  and  sisters  with  a  vehicle 
at  the  depot  awaiting  him;  and  when  his 
sweetheart  alighted  from  the  train,  Sister 
Ainsworth  hurried  so  much  to  meet  her, 
that  Bessie  almost  fell  into  the  good  wo- 
man's arms. 

"It's  just  like  a  regular  home-coming," 
said  Bessie,  as  Sister  Ainswurth  with  her 
daughters  were  affectionately  embracing 
and  kissing  her. 

"God  bless  you,  my  child!"  repeatedly 
emphasized  Sister  Ainsworth,  as  her  mind 
was  carried  back  to  the  many  happy  hours 
she  and  Bessie  had  spent  together  away 
back  in  old  Chesterfield. 

And  the  good  woman  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  obstacles  that  Bessie's  parents  had 
thrown  in  the  way  against  a  union  of  their 
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daughter  with  Jem.  The  remainder  of  the 
daj'  was  spent  in  quietness  in  the  "cosy- 
looking  cottage,"  where  Bessie  had  oppor- 
tunity to  rest  after  her  long  and  wearisome 
journey. 

It  was  soon  noised  through  the  ward 
that  Brother  Ainsworth  had  returned  bring- 
ing with  him  an  English  girl  as  an  intend- 
ed wife;  and  much  as  the  younger  element 
smiled  at  Jem's  enterprise,  they  soon  found 
that  Chesterfield's  talented  governess  was 
equal  to  any  and  every  occasion  that  arose 
in  the  ward, managing  the  school  work  and 
performing  with  willing  heart  her  angelic 
labors   as  a  member  of  the  Relief  Society. 

Bessie  had  not  been  in  the  country  more 
than  five  months  when  intelligence  reached 
her  of  her  mother's  death,  "and  rumor  had 
it"  that  Mrs.  Warrington,  upon  her  death- 
bed, had  repeatedly  asked  that  "some 
Mormon  come  and  baptize  her."  Wan- 
dering in  her  mind  was  the  general  conclu- 
sion reached  by  those  who  heard  the  dying 
woman's  request  and  witnessed  her  death. 

Despite  her  conservatism  of  much  that 
was  foreign,  Bessie  was  much  liked  in  the 
ward,  and  was  considerd  a  wise  counselor 
among  her  sex. 

It  was  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
when  she  and  Jem  journeyed  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  in  the  sanctuary  at  that  time 
used  for  temple  ordinances,  they  were 
married  for  time  and  all  eternity. 

Upon  their  return  to  their  home  in  the 
north,  they  found  that  Sister  Ainsworth, 
assisted  by  others,  had  prepared  a  sumptu- 
ous banquet,  to  which  had  been  invited 
many  of  the  younger  people  of  the  ward, 
all  seemingly  anxious  to  make  the  event 
as  enjoyable  a  j  possible. 

No  nauseating  pride,  heartburnings,  or 
technicalities  of  etiquette  were  to  be  found 
in  that  Mormon  rustic   gathering;  and  the 


dance  that  followed  the  feast  was  as  refined 
and  chivalrous  in  conduct  as  the  "annual 
New  Year's  ball"  in  which  Bessie  had  more 
than  orce  participated  with  "squires  and 
nabobs''  in  the  town  hall  of  old  Chester- 
field. 

A  year  or  so  after  his  marriage,  Jem 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Rowe  of  Ches- 
terfield,who,  in  describing  her  misfortunes, 
stated  that  Gersh  with  some  forty  other 
men  had  met  his  death  in  a  mine  explo- 
sion just  outside  Chesterfield,  and  that 
but  a  few  weeks  before  his  untimely  end 
he  had  incidentally  told  his  wife  that  in 
case  of  death  on  his  part,  she  m;ist  write 
to  Jem  Ainsworth  and  request  him  to 
remember  the  Gospel  ordinances  in  behalf 
of  his  old  friend  Gersh  Rowe.  "Gersh 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mormonism 
sure  enough,  but  lacked  the  courage  of  his 
conviction,"  remarked  .Jem,  as  he  laid 
the  letter  aside  after  reading  it. 

"Had  he  lived,  he  might  some  time  in 
the  future  have  summoned  courage  suffici- 
ent to  enter  the  fold;  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  kintily  remember  a  friend," 
added  Bessie. 

"And  saviors  shall  come  up  on  Mount 
Zion,"  incidentally  quoted  Jem,  as  an 
ancient  prediction  momentarily  crossed 
his  mind. 

"And  you  are  one  of  them, "asserted  Bes- 
sie, advancing  and  aSectionately  kissing 
him. 

"A  little  one  among  the  number,"  an- 
swered Jem. 

"And  the  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord's," 
added  Sister  Ainsworth,  who  was  present, 
and  who  the  next  moment  took  up  the 
baby  girl  that  Bessie  had  recently  pre- 
sented to  Jem,  and  kissed  the  child  ovor 
and  over  again. 
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■RUTHLESS    EXTRAVAGANCE." 


R.  ALFRED  MOSELY,  who  re- 
cently visited  the  United  States 
in  company  with  the  British 
school  teachers,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  says  of  conditions 
in  the  United  States:  "What 
were  luxuries  yesterday  are  considered 
necessaries  today.  Where  this  is  to  end, 
it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  and  herein  lies  the 
hidden  trouble  of  the  future.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  everything  is  keyed  up  to  so 
high  a  pitch  that  a  re-action  would  proba- 
bly spell  disaster;  and  yet  things  cannot 
go  on  indefinitely  on  the  present  ines.  I 
see  signs  of  serious  danger  in  the  future  if 
the  ruthless  extravagance  of  the  people  is 
to  continue  unchecked  and  American  pros- 
perity is  leading  to  even  worse  features 
than  extravagance,  fnamely,  inefficiency 
and  corruption." 


Ruthless  extravagance,  that  is  the  thing 
which  characterizes  almost  every  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States  today.  We  should 
see  ourselves  as  Mr.  Mosely  sees  us.  Such 
extravagance  was  never  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  is 
leading  the  procession  of  reckless  advent- 
ures whose  ruinous  end  is  likely  to  bring 
distress  that  the  people  heretofore  have 
never  felt. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  if  they  do  not  re- 
trench, and  retrench  thoroughly,  they  will 
be  caught  in  a  whirlwind  of  disasters  that 
will  be  ruinous  to  them.  Extravagance 
everywhere  should  be  curtailed.  Extrava- 
gance in  living,  in  dress,  in  amusements, 
in  speculations,  in  buildings,  is  becoming 
appalling,  and  sober-minded  men  look  on 
with  amazement  and  ask  themselves  and 
wonder  what  the  end  of  it  all  is  to  be. 

Our  expenses  are  too  large;  they  should 
be  cut  in  two.  They  are  not  necessary  to 
our  enjoyment  and  wpll- being.  The  spirit 
of  extravagance  tends  to  evil  which  robs 
men  and  women  of  that  humility  which 
belongs  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  it  un- 
fits them  for  the  religious  duties  of  life. 
Extravagance  undermines  the  contentment 
and  happiness  of  the  home.  It  breeds  dis- 
cord and  brings  disruption  into  the  family 
life.  In  its  trail  the  national  evils  of  di- 
vorce, race  suicide,  graft,  and  corruption 
follow. 

Men  and  women  have  no  moral  right  to 
be  extravagant  and  wasteful  simplj^  be- 
cause they  have  the  means  to  make  them 
so.  No  true  Latter-day  Saint,  whatever 
his  circumstances  or  wealth,  will  encour- 
age in  his  home  the  reckless  use  of  wealth. 
The  itime  is  now   opportune    to  warn   the 
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people,  for  too  many  of  them  are  running 
mad.  There  is  now  on  a  wild  and  reck- 
less struggle  for  wealth.  There  are  too 
many  altars  built  in  our  midst  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Mammon.  The  high  priests  of  the 
idolatry  of  wealth  have  gathered  about 
their  shrines  an  alarming  following,  Per- 
haps more  than  half  of  the  avenues  to 
wealth  which  thet^e  idolaters  to  Mammon 
are  pointing  out,  lead  to  disappointment 
and  ruin.  Those  siren  words  which  fall  from 
the  lips  of  all  too  many,  "There  were  never 
80  many  chances  to  make  money  as  now," 
will  lead  on  many  a  man  to  his  material 
and  moral  and  spiritual  undoing.  Ruth- 
less extravagance  is  a  subject  thr.t  might 
well  engage  every  leading  and  thoughtful 
man  in  Zion  in  solemn  admonition  to  his 
brethren  and  sisters  to  refrain  from  one  of 
the  most  insinuating  temptations  of  the  age. 
■« 
GAINING  STRENGTH. 

What  perhaps  most  people  need  in  this 
world  are  not  fewer  troubles,  lighter  bur- 
dens or  less  anxieiy.  What  they  need  is 
more  strength,  and  the  problem  of  gaining 
this  new  and  needed  strength  is  one  of  the 
most  important  that  comes  to  the  life  of 
any  man  or  woman.  It  is  often  a  very 
easy  matter  to  unload,  but  it  is  vastly 
more  difficult  to  load  up  again.  Indeed 
few  people  take  up  the  burdens  of  life 
which  they  have  once  wilfully  and  indiffer- 
ently cast  aside.  If,  then,  more  strength 
is  needed,  the  important  question  is,  how 
shall  it  be  increased?  It  is  a  very  simple 
principle  that  strength  comes  by  exercise: 
that  the  man  who  uses  his  arms  enlarges 
and  strengthens  his  muscle.  So  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  be  always  found  doing 
something.  Exercise  the  body,  the  mind, 
and  the  spirit,  never  allowing  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  nor  the  members  of  the  body 
to  be  dormant.  People  sometimes  sit  idly 
by  watching  for  something  to  do,  a  partic- 
ular something   which     they    know  they 


would  like  to  do,  which  they  can  aflord  to 
do,  or  which  would  be  dignified  for  them 
to  do.  What  happens  while  they  are  wait- 
ing is  the  unfortunate  lethargy  that  comes 
from  an  idle  life.  They  lose  strength, 
they  grow  weaker  day  by  day,  and  if  that 
great  something  which  they  were  expect- 
ing later  on  to  do  should  come  to  them, 
they  would  find  themselves  without  the 
strength  to  do  it.  I  remember  an  old 
language  teacher  used  to  say  to  his  new 
pupils,  "if  you  get  the  first  few  lessons 
w(ll,  the  lessons  that  come  later  will  be 
very  easy.'"  The  effort  then  on  the  part  of 
the  students  to  get  thoroughly  those  first 
lessons  made  the  subsequent  ones  easier, 
because  they  became  strong  in  the  begin" 
ning  and  had  strength  throughout  all  their 
subsequent  studies  by  constant  application 
to  perform  the  tasks  set  before  them.  Let 
us  do  then  well  whatever  lies  closest  at 
hand  to  do,  always  be  doing  something  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  strength  it 
gives  us.  The  working  man  is  not  the 
man  who  feels  so  greatly  the  burdens  of 
life.  It  is  the  idle  man  who  complains  of 
his  burdens  that  are  perhaps  often  more 
imaginary  than  real.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  idle  man  is  the  weak  man, 
and  he  is  not  only  weak  in  his  bodily  pow- 
ers, but  he  is  weak  in  moral  resistance- 
He  has  lost  his  will  power.  What  is  true 
of  our  physical  and  intellectual  well-being 
is  true  of  our  spiritual  lives.  Unless  we 
exercise  our  spiritual  natures  in  the  per- 
formance of  religious  duties,  we  cannot 
hope  to  be  strong.  The  performance  of 
one  religious  obligation  makes  every  other 
religious  oliligation  so  much  the  easier. 
The  neglect  of  one  duty  removes  the  prop 
to  another  duty  and  little  by  littU  the 
structure  to  our  religious  life  crumbles 
away. 

Lastly, our  capacity  for  joy  depends  upon 
our  strength.  A  weak  man  cannot  know 
the  joys  of  a  strong  man.  Wenknes^s  in  our 
moral  and  spiritual  lives  robs  us  of  divine 
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joy,  and  those  who  are  roblied  of  divine  joy 
often  vainly  imagine  that  there  is  none  be- 
cause they  do  not  experience  it.  Let  us 
then  also  be  doing  something,  always  ex- 
ercise the  body,  the  spirit  and   the  mind, 


that  by  the  habit  of  constantly  doing,  we 
may  take  on  strength  day  by  day,  for  when 
we  have  the  strength  to  carry  a  heavy  load, 
there  is  a  sublime  satisfaction  in  our  abil- 
ity to  do  so. 


PARENTS'   CLASSES. 

The  business  department  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  have  had  sev- 
eral enquiries  regirding  the  issuance  of 
additional  Outlines  for  discussions  in  Par- 
ents' Classes;  and  in  order  to  give  a  wider 
understanding  of  the  Board's  ideas  con- 
cerning this  matter,  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor submits  the  following; 

The  published  Outlines  were  intended  to 
be  topic  outlines  merely  and  not  necessarily 
twelve  lessons  to  be  disposed  of  in  as 
many  Sundays.  Each  lesson  stated  in  the 
Outlines  can  be,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  should  be,  subdivided  into 
other  lessons,  according  to  the  suggestions 
given  at  the  late  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion held  in  Salt  Lake  City.  At  that 
meeting  it  was  shown,  for  instance,  that 
Lesson  1  on  "Environment"  could  profit- 
ably be  divided  into  a  number  of  sub- 
topics, among  which  the  following  were 
suggested: 

I.       Definition  of  Environment. 
IL     Pre-natal  Environment, 
in.  Environment     that     will    Promote 
Physical  Development. 

1.  Foods. 

2.  Clothing. 

3.  Beds  and  bedrooms. 

4.  Sanitation. 

5.  Work. 


6.  Play. 

IV.  Spiritual  Environment. 

V.  Intellectual  Environment. 

In  thus  dividing  up  each  subject  it  will 
be  noticed  that  n  great  many  things  can 
be  discussed  that  are  of  great  and  con- 
stant value  to  the  home  and  the  family. 
Other  subjects  will  doubtless  suggest 
themselves  to  the  supervisors  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  to  shortly  pub- 
lish outlines  showing  how  a  single  topic  may 
be  disposed  of  in  a  single  session.  Indeed 
it  always  was  the  intention  that  only  a 
single  principle  or  truth  should  be  discussed 
at  each  session  of  a  Parents'  Class,  and  that 
the  application  of  such  principle  or  truth  in 
the  home  should  be  emphasized  at  the 
same  session. 

This  method  has  been  very  successfully 
adopted  in  some  of  the  stakes  of  Zion,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  other  Parents' 
Classes,  where  such  methods  do  uot 
obtain,  the  advantage  of  their  experience, 
we  publish  herewith  one  of  such  proposed 
lessons,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  single  principle  or  truth  may  be  dis- 
cussed to  completion,  and  the  applications 
thereof  enforced  at  a  single  session  of  the 
class. 

The  first  part  of  all  Parents'  Class  out- 
lines to,   and    including  the  illustrations, 
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should  form  the  basis  for  the  paper  or 
short  talk  to  be  presented  at  the  opening  of 
the  class.  The  substquent  discussion  should 
be  directed  a  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  subjects  under  the  heading  "Summary," 
and  b  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  suggestions  under  the 
heading  "Application"  can  be  adopted  in 
the  home  and  in  the  family.  In  handling 
subjects  in  this  manner  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  substantial  benefits  will  result 
to  our  homes,  than  if  merely  an  academic 
discussion  be  had  of  the  subjects  involved 
in  the  lesson. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  how 
any  part  of  the  present  outlines  may  be 
further  divided  and  such  subdivision  prop- 
erly outlined: 

WORK. 

I.  Value  of  Work. 

1.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  exercise. 

2.  Ordained  of  God. 

3.  Tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  injur- 
ious habits. 

II.  Lack  of  Work  in  Modern  Society. 

1.  In  the  home. 

2.  In  school. 

.3.  In    occupations. 
Aim:  Useful  doing  promotes  physical   heathl 
and  vigor 
Illustrations: 

1.  Fall  of  Adam. 

2.  Contrast  the  modern  home  with  that  of 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

8.  Nature  of  the  work  done   in  the  modern 
office  and  factory. 
Summary: 

1.  By  getting  children  interested  in  work 
around  the  home  we  save  doctor  bills 
as  well  as  carpenter  bills. 

2.  Swinging  the  ax  is  better  exercise  than 
swinging  Indian  clubs. 

3.  Most  injurious  habits  are  formed  in  idle 
moments. 

4.  Every  home  should  be  made  sutilciently 
old  fashioned  to  provide  plenty  of  profit- 
able work  for  children. 

.5.  Two  hours  more  manual   wfirk    ])er   day 

for  students  would  produce    more  brain 

as  well  as  more  brawn, 
(i.   Most   office    work    and  factory    work    is 

monotonous  and  confining  and  hence  do 

not  promote  health. 
Api^lication: 

1.  In  what  way  can  I  ge»  a  better  system  of 
work  in  my  home? 

2.  How  much  work  should  school  children 
do? 

■i.  The  time  saved  in  having  children  do  the 
work  should  be  s|)ent  in  planning  foi- 
their  welfare. 


MAKE  A  BUSINESS    OF  SUNDAY    SCHOOL 
WORK. 

At  a  recent  stake  Sunday  School  con- 
ference, a  member  of  the  General  Board 
ventured  to  suggest  that  Sunday  School 
workers  should  make  a  business  of  their 
calling.  He  cited  an  instance  of  one  man 
who  has  made  a  business  of  his  Sunday 
School  work;  and,  certainly,  that  man's 
stake  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
successful,  from  a  Sunday  /School  point  of 
view,  in  the  Church.  Every  stake — and 
every  Sunday  School — could  be  made 
equally  successful,  it  was  claimed,  if  only 
the  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers 
would  make  a  business  of  their  work. 

Now,  what  does  it  mean  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  the  Sunday  School?  Certainly, 
Sunday  School  teachers  are  not  expected 
to  discontinue  the  labor  that  gains  for 
them  their  daily  bread,  to  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  Sunday  School  work.  Such  a 
proposition  would  be  extremely  absurd. 
What,  then,  does  it  mean  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  the  Sunday  School? 

Into  the  mind  of  every  person  in  the 
world,  no  doubt,  has  came  some  time  a 
thought  that  has  seemed  to  replace  all  oth- 
ers in  prominence,  at  least.  All  other 
thoughts  have  been  but  fleeting;  this  one 
has  come  to  stay.  It  is  such  a  thought 
that  takes  hold  of  the  inventor.  It  comes 
unbidden,  or  as  the  result  of  a  line  of 
though;  and  it  stays,  it  sticks,  giving  the 
man  no  rest,  until  there  has  been  evolved 
from  it  a  machine  to  simplify  the  work  of 
man — a  cotton-gin;  a  locomotive;  a  steaiu- 
engine;  a  printing  press;  a  telegraph;  i  tel- 
ephone. Now,  the  man  may  have  had  to 
attend,  like  all  of  us,  to  his  daily  employ- 
ment. But  that  thought — the  thought  of 
the  labor- saving,  civilizing,  device  that 
was  to  oe — was  ever  present  in  hia  mind. 
He  made  a  business  of  it. 

Or  perhaps  a  man  has  come  to  entertain 
a  thought  that,  when  properly  developed 
and    elaborated,   would    make    a    book   of 
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mighty  worth.  The  thought  at  first  was 
but  a  germ;  but  it  was  fostered;  it  took 
root;  it  grew;  at  last  it  bore  fruit — a  vol- 
ume of  noble  thought  in  prose  or  verse,  on 
philosophy,  or  science,  or  religion,  or  his 
tory,  or  biography,  or  some  fictitious  sub- 
ject, or  what  not.  Again,  the  entertainer 
of  this  thought  has  had  to  earn  his  daily 
bread.  But  that  permanent,  unfleeting, 
thought  has  always  been  with  him.  In  his 
spare  moments,  it  has  urged  him  on;  in  the 
evenings,  it  has  set  him  to  work;  and  dur- 
ing the  sleepful  nights,  it  has  brought  him 
dreams  of  labor  and  success  achieved.  He 
has  made  a  business  of  it. 

Or  again,  the  thought  has  come  to  one 
that  he  would  build  an  organization  supe- 
rior to  any  in  the  land.  At  his  daily  labor 
he  has  thought  of  ways  and  means;  to  and 
from  his  work  he  has  planned  the  task 
from  first  to  last;  at  his  meals  and  in  his 
leisure  moments  he  has  sought  advice  and 
counsel;  in  the  evenings,  he  has  toiled,  and 
spun  devices — schemes — to  bring  the  or- 
ganization together  to  make  it  work 
smoothly  to  the  best  results.  And  by  and 
by,  when  everyone  has  learned  his  part> 
and  the  underlying  master-thought  has 
been  understood,  there  has  been  evolved 
an  organization — a  Sunday  School,  per- 
haps— that  is  superior  in  system,  in  order, 
in  quality,  to  any  other  of  its  kind.  The 
thought,  long  fostered,  has  borne  fruit.  The 
man  has  made  a  business  of  it. 

And  that,  we  believe,  is  what  it  means 
to  make  a  business  of   the  Sunday  School. 

at 
THE  FIRST  SUNDAY    SCHOOL  IN  AFRICA. 

The  following  letter  detailing  the  organ- 
ization of  the  first  Sunday  School  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
in  Africa,  has  been  received  by  the  Geneal 
Board  of  the  Union. 

South    African   Mission,    Church   of  Jesus 

Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
16  Victoria  Road, Woodstock,  Cape  Colony, 

May  Bth,  1907. 
Just  77  years   after  the  establishment  of   the 


Chiircn,  (on  Suiuiay,  April  7th,  VMYi ,)  we  organ- 
ized the  first  Latter-day  Saints'  Sunday  School 
ever  held  in    Africa.     Minutes  of   which   are  as 

follows: 

"Minutes  of  the  Latter-day  Saints'  meeting 
held  Sunday,  April  7,  1907,  at  IG  Victoria  Hoad, 
Woodstock,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Sunday  School. 

"The  niet'tin;;  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Ralph  A.  Badger,  at  10:10  a.  m.  Commenced 
services  by  singing  "Love  at  Home.'  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Elder  Orson  M.  Rogers.  Continued 
by  singing  'What  was  Witnessed  in  the  Heav- 
ens'/' President  Ralph  A  Badger  then  an- 
nounced that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
the  organization  and  establishment  of  a  Sabbath 
School,  and  he  read  the  names  of  those  suggested 
as  officers  and  teachers  therein,  which  were  as 
follows: 

"Superintendent — Elder  Albert  B.  Foulger; 
First  Assistant  Superintendent— Brother  Samuel 
Martin;  SecondAssistant  Superintendent-— Broth- 
er George  H.  Walters;  Teachers  Theological 
Class — President  Ralph  A.  Badger,  First  Inter- 
mediate— Elder  James  <j.  McKay;  Kindergarden 
Class — ^Miss  Isabel  Moore. 

"The  same  were  presented  to  the  meeting  for 
the  offices  named  and  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved. The  officers  just  appointed  then  took 
charge  of  the  meeting.  The  three  brethren 
chosen  for  the  superintendency  then  addressed 
the  school. 

"In  his  opening  remarks, Superintendent  Foul- 
ger spoke  on  the  institution  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  the  date  and  season  of  the  same. 
First  Assistant  Superintendent  Samuel  ilartin 
and  SecondAssistant  Superintendent  George  H. 
Walters  encouraged  the  Saints  in  the  work  they 
had  commenced. 

"The  Sunday  School  then  joined  in  a  concert 
recitation  of  the  'Lord's  Prayer,'  conducted  by 
Superintendent  Foulger. 

"Classes  were  then  formed  and  lessons  given 
as  follows: 

"Theological  Class,  'The  Apostolic  Age.' 

"First  Intermediate,  'The  Bible,  origin,'  etc. 

"Kindergarten,    'Bible  Stories.' 

"Classes  convened  at  11:30.  Closed  by  singing 
'Did  You   Think  to  Pray.' 

"Benediction  by  Elder   Charles  I.  Grow. 

"The  teachers'  roll  showed  an  attendance  of 
males   16,  females  6,  total  22." 

Since  the  first  morning  the  attendance  of  our 
Sunday  School  has  constantly  increased;  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday's  attendance  being  30,  then  43, 
and  on  the  28th  of  the  months, 49, four  more  than 
the  seating  capacity  of  our  little  hall. 

We  are  very  thankful  for  the  success  attend- 
ing our  little  Sabbath  School  and  pray  that  we 
may  be  able  to  instill  into  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren the  principles  of  Eternal  life. 

Elder  Orson  Al.  Rogers  desires  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you.  He  is  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
and  is  just  about  ready  to  take  atrip  of  900  miles 
into  "darkest    Africa." 

With  kindest  remembrance. 

Your  co-worker  for  Christ, 

Ralph  A.  Badger. 


CVRRDTT 


GARIBALDI. 


of    national   importance   wherever   Italians  are 

found.     In   many  places  the   centennial  of  the 

The  Fourth  of  July  comes  with  its  Italian  as      patriot's   birth    was    enthusiastically   observed. 

well   as   American   patriotism.      The   birth    of       Garibaldi  possessed  one  of   those  storm  centers 

Italy's    hero    and   patriot,  Guiseppe  Garibaldi,       of  human  passion  that  made   the    liberation  of 

July  4,  ISO",  one  hundred  years  ago,  is  an  event      his  beloved  fatherland    and    its  unity  the  ideal 
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and  till"  burning  nnibition  of  liis  life.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  went  to  South  America, 
where  he  found  a  wife,  and  where  his  martial 
spirit  had  an  opportunity  to  display  itself. 
There  he  was  the  hero  of  ^Montevideo.  From 
South  America  he  returned  to  Italy  and  took 
part  in  the  war  of  1849.  Though  he  was  exiled 
and  passed  a  decade  in  the  United  States,  his 
passion  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  never 
waned.  Defeat  and  humiliation  did  not  daunt 
him.  He  was  not  always  in  harmony  with  those 
whose  advancement  he  sought,  and  was  even 
imprisoned  by  the  king  whose  scepter  he  would 
have  exalted  over  all  of  Italy. 

There  are  experiences  in  the  life  of  Garibaldi 
that  lead  one  to  believe  that  fighting  was  with 
him  a  passion,  even  disassociated  with  the 
cause  of  liberty.  However,  his  heroic  deeds 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country  have  en- 
deared him  to  his  fellow  countrymen  and  made 
him  a  national  hero  wherever  civil  liberty  is 
cherished.  He  hoped  to  see  his  beloved  Italy 
mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  one  time 
Italy  was  classed  the  third  naval  power  in  the 
world.  The  ravages  of  civil  and  foreign  war  in 
Italy  had  so  devastated  that  unhappy  land  that 
its  resources  were  too  meagre  to  keep  the  pace 
it  had  set.  Today  the  naval  power  which  had 
been  the  ambition  of  Garibaldi  is  far  in  the  rear 
of  German} ,  United  States  and  Japan.  Gari- 
baldi's contribution  to  his  fatherland  was  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  his  heroism  engend- 
ered in  his  race,  and  today  he  is  the  pride  of 
the  Italian  heart.  The  memory  of  his  deeds  is 
enthusiastically  cherished  by  his  race. 


THE  FALL  OF  MAYOR  SCHMITZ. 

Mayor  Schmitz,  the  one  time  exalted  first 
citizen  of  San  Francisco, is  fallen.  The  vicissitudes 
of  San  Francisco  have  been  many.  Earthquake 
and  fire  destroyed  in  a  day  the  splendid  work 
of  fifty  years.  Threatened  penury  and  starva- 
tion followed  in  the  wake  of  the  visitations  of 
nature.  But  through  it  all  San  Francisco  re- 
mained courageously  hopeful.  In  the  thickest  of 
her  difficulties,  she  planned  a  campaign  of  re- 
construction. From  the  smoking  ruins  began 
to  rise  a  greater  San  Francisco.  And  among  all 
the  brave  sons  of  the  Golden  Gate  city  then, 
none  was  apparently  more  zealous  nor  more  con- 
fidently trusted  than  Mayor  Schmitz.  Today 
the  name  of  the  one-time  mayor  is  irremediably 
dishonored.  With  Abe  Reuf,  the  notorious  po- 
litical  boss    and   grafter,   and  Mr.  Herrin,   the 


wily  and  unscrupulous  manager  of  the  Southern 
I'acilic  Railway  in  California,  Schmitz  has  ex- 
torted bribes  from  the  recovering  stricken  city, 
and  carried  on  a  game  of  boodle,  the  infamy  of 
which  is  almost  beyond  comparison.  .Mayor 
Schmitz  has  been  convicted,  and  awaits  now 
the  sentence  of  the  court.  "At  the  end  of 
many  months  of  travail  such  as  no  (other)  city 
has  ever  experienced,"  says  the  San  Francisco 
Cdll,  "after  drinking  to  the  bitter  dregs  the  cup 
of  the  most  humiliating  shame  ever  placed  to 
the  lips  of  a  proud  municipality,  after  baring 
to  the  scorn  of  jealous  rivals  all  the  deep  degra- 
dation of  her  base  betrayal  by  her  trusted  sons, 
San  Francisco  once  more  stands  with  head  erect, 
justified  before  the  world." 


THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

Another  peace  conference  is  in  session  at  The 
Hague.  The  question  is  now  rife  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  conference  will  accomplish  any  good, 
and  there  are  prophets  of  gloom  a-plenty  who 
predict  the  most  miserable  failure  for  the 
present  conference.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  are  optimists  enough  in  the  world  to  make 
us  hopeful  of  good  results  from  this  assembly. 
The  opening  session,  we  are  told,  was  "dull, 
unimpressive,  and  perfunctory,"  with  "neither 
oratory  nor  enthusiasm."  Mr.  Frederick  Pal- 
mer, a  well-known  war  correspondent,  asserts 
that  The  Hague  amounts  only  to  a  clearing- 
house for  small  differences,  and  suggests  that  it 
might  better  be  called  "a  conference  on  the 
rules  of  war  or  on  the  etiquette  of  slaughter." 
However,  there  were  prophets  of  evil,  and 
poets  too,  when  The  Hague  was  first  conceived. 
Yet,  the  first  peace  conference  met,  and  in  the 
face  of  uttered  prophecy,  a  permanent  court  of 
the  nations  was  established  almost  at  once. 
And  we  are  reminded  that  this  court,  in  spite 
of  still  other  malevolent  predictions,  has  had 
much  important  work  to  do.  The  United  States 
and  Mexico  placed  before  it  the  Pious  Fund  dis- 
pute. France  and  England  referred  to  it  the 
Muscat  question.  England  and  Russia  brought  to 
it  the  Dogger-Bank  question.  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina gave  it  work  on  a  boundary  dispute.  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  and  Venezuela,  referred  to  it  the  second 
Venezuelan  ditRculty.  Thus,  not  only  was  the 
first  peace  conference  successful,  but  the  court 
of  the  nations  which  it  brought  into  existence 
has  been  a  blessing  to  the  nations. 
Now, neither  Germany  nor  Russia  cares  to  dis- 
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cuss  the  question  of  disarmament.  Immedi- 
ately the  prophets  of  evil  become  busy  again 
and  predict  failure  for  the  present  conference 
at  least.  But  disarmament  is  not  the  only 
question  of  importance  before  the  nations. 
Discussion  of  it  might  produce  but  little 
good  at  the  present  moment  of  time.  It  may 
be  that  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  disarmament. 
There  are  questions,  however,  the  discussion  of 
which  might  produce  great  good.  "The  su- 
preme virtue  and  value  of  the  congress  at  The 
Hague,  says  the  New  York  'irilmne,  "are  that  it 
aims  not  merely  at  disarmament, but  at  that  up- 
on which  disarmament  depends,  and  not  mere- 
ly at  arbitration  of  disputes,  but  at  the  preven- 
tion of  disputes.  It  aims  comprehensively  at 
such  an  improvement  of  relationships  among 
the  nations  as  will  lessen  the  number  and  the 
gravity  of  disputes,  and  therefore  make  less 
frequent  and  less  formidable  the  causes  of  war 
or  the  need  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for 
war." 

"The  conference  may  do  much,"  says  the  New 
York  World;  "it  may  do  little.  Its  mere  exist- 
ence is  a  triumph  of  peace." 


THE  THIRD  RUSSIAN   DOUMA. 

Russia  is  to  have  another  Douma.  We  are 
reminded  by  the  press  that  "when  two  men  ride 
a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind."  The  second 
Douma  tried  to  crowd  the  Russian  Czar  out  of 
the   saddle   and    was    consequently    dissolved. 


Now  it  is  planned  to  have  a  new  Douma  that 
shall  be  practically  the  creature  of  the  land- 
lords, and  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  shall  be  unrepresented.  Such  a  Douma 
would,  of  course,  make  no  attempt  to  push  the 
great  Nicholas  II.  from  his  seat  of  honor.  If, 
however,  the  new  Douma,  too,  should  prove  re- 
fractory, its  end  will  come  as  summarily  as  did 
that  of  the  second  and  the  first. 

To  assure  the  election  of  a  Douma  that  will 
please  the  Czar,  a  new  law  has  been  made  pre- 
scribing certain  restrictions.  Practically  all  of  Si- 
beria is  deprived  entirely  of  its  franchise;  the 
representation  from  Caucasus  and  Poland  is  cut 
almost  two-thirds;  the  number  of  peasant  elec- 
tors is  reduced  from  2,599  to  1,118;  and  favors 
are  showered  upon  monarchical  districts,  while 
penalties  and  reduction  of  representation  are 
heaped  upon  anti-governmental  districts. Though 
the  new  law  has  gone  so  far  it  is  still  possi- 
ble that  the  next  Douma  will  be  revolutionary. 
Mr.  Golovine,  president  of  the  last  Douma,  be- 
lieves that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  reactionary 
one,  is  to  disfranchise  everybody  but  the  gen- 
try. Such  a  procedure,  however,  would  cause 
the  Douma  to  lose  all  authority,  and  make  it 
merely  a  department  of  the  republic  for  formal 
ratification  of  decrees,  and  such  degradation 
would  make  foreign  loans  impossible. 

In  the  while  that  the  Czar  is  struggling  with 
his  Douma,  the  Russian  peasantry  is  advancing 
apace,  and  it  is  thought  that  even  now,  in  spite 
of  proverbial  despotism,  Russia  is  nearer  liber- 
ty and  freedom  than  ever  before. 


USE  OPPORTURITIES  WHILE  THEY  LAST. 

Red  roses  blow  beside  your  garden  door, 
Rose-petals  strew  your  arbor's  mossy  floor. 
Their  scent  is  heavy  on  the  idle  wind 
That  scarcely  stirs  your  tresses  rose-entwined; 
But    Where's    the     rose- wreath    yesterday    you 

wore? 
Can  aught  from  summer's  golden  chalice  pour 
Anew  the  fragrance  that  was  spilled  before, 
Or  make  beyond  the  space  tiie  gods  assigned, 
Red  roses  blow? 

Too   soon,  too   soon  June's  rose-clad  grace    is 

o'er; 
What  one  day  takes  no  morrow  shall  restore. 
Red  rose  amid  the  roses!  ah,  be  kind. 
While   yet  the  flurrying  days   leave  love   be- 
hind, 


While  yet  for  one  short  moon  and  then  no  more 
Red  roses  blow. 

Selected. 

0 
YOUTH. 

"Linger  not  upon  tlie  liour, 

01  the  green  leaf  and  the  flow'r. 

Art  thou  happy?     For  thy  sake, 

I>o  the  birds  their  music  make? 

Birds  with  golden  plumes  that  bring 

Sunshine  from  a  dislnnt  .<priiig! 

For  thine  eyes  the  roses  grow, 

Red  as  sunset,  white  as  snow; 

And  the  bees  their  honey  gather, 

Kre  doth  conu^  the  wintry  weather. 

Gladness  crowns  the  springtime  wild-wood, 

Dost  thou  weary  of  thy  childhDod? 

Break  not  its  eiichanteti  reign 

Such  life  ni'ViT  coines  again." 


£D/T£D   BY 
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Addreii:  Mn.  L.  L.  Greene  Richardt.   160  C    Street.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


YOUNG  SOLDIERS. 

Oh,  were  you  ne'er  a  school  boy! 

And  did  yon  never  train, 
And  feel  that  swelling  of  the  heart 

You  ne'er  can  feel  again? 

Did  you  ne'er  meet,  far  down  the  street, 
With  plumes  and  banners  gay? 

While  the  kettle,  for  the  kettledrum, 
Played  your  "March!  March  away!" 

It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday, 

Nor  scarce  so  long  ago. 
Since  all  our  school  their  muskets  took. 

To  charge  the  fearful  foe. 

Our  muskets  were  of  cedar  wood, 
With  ramrods  bright  and  new; 

With  bayonets  forever  set, 
And  painted  barrels,  too. 

We  charged  upon  a  flock  of  geese. 

And  put  them  all  to  flight — 
Except  one  sturdy  gander 

That  thought  to  show  us  fight. 

But  ah!  we  knsw  a  thing  or  two; 

Our  captain  wheeled  the  van; 
We  routed  him,  we  scouted  him, 

Nor  lost  a  single  man! 

Our  captain  was  as  brave  a  lad 

As  e'er  commission  bore; 
And  brightly  shone  his  new  tin  sword; 
A  paper  cap  he  wore. 

He  led  us  up  the  steep  hill  side. 

Against  the  western  wind; 
While  the  cockerel  plume  that  decked  his 
head 

Streamed  bravely  out  behind. 

We  shouldered  arms,  we  carried  arms, 

We  charged  the  bayonet; 
And  woe  unto  the  mullein  stalk 

That  in  our  course  we  met! 

At  two  o'clock  the  roll  we  called. 

And  till  the  c'ose  of  day. 
With  fearless  hearts,  though  tired  limbs, 

We  fought  the  mimic  fray. 


Till  the  supper  bell,  from  out  the  dell, 
Bade  us,  "March!  March  away!" 


THE   "TWENTY. FOURTH."      FIFTY  YEARS 
AGO. 

Two  little  girls  sat  beside  tbeir  mother 
reading  the  above  lines,  ''Young  Soldiers," 
aloud. 

The  poem  was  in  a  new  reader  which 
had  been  given  to  one  of  the  little  sisters. 

The  children  laughed  over  the  story  told 
in  the  lines,  and  the  pictures  shown  of  the 
soldier  boys  and  the  flock  of  geese. 

That  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  was  only 
a  few  days  before  the  ''Twenty-fourth  of 
July."  At  that  time,  that  day  meant 
a  great  deal  to  the  people  of  Utah,  who  had 
left  their  homes  far  away  in  the  east,  and 
had  come  to  these  valleys  of  the  mountains 
to  make  new  homes,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

The  little  girls,  Grace  and  Olive,  felt  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  their  surroundings, 
as  they  read,  and  talked  and  laughed  with 
animation  over  the  lively  child's  poem. 

Their  mother,  Sister  Gray,  was  sewing, 
and  her  baby  boy  sat  up  in  his  little  home- 
made wooden  cradle,  his  father  made  it 
himself,  in  front  of  her,  playing  with  her 
spool  of  cotton  and  some  bits  of  colored 
cloth.  Sister  Gray  joined  her  daughters 
in  their  merriment  over  the  story  and  pic- 
tures, and  when  the  mother  laughed,  the 
baby  caught  the  spirit  of  fun,  too,  and 
threw  up  his  little  arms  and  laughed  and 
shouted  gleefully. 

"Oh,  I  wish  Addie  was  old  enough  to 
'train,'  like  the  boys  in  the  picture!"  said 
Grace, "and  we  would  makea  soldierof  him." 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 
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"Let's  do  it  any  how,"  said  Olive. 

"Ma,  here's  a  piece  of  paper  to  make 
brother  a  soldier  cap,  you  make  it,  will  you 
please?" 

Yes  indeed!  mother  was  always  ready  to 
help  hfr  children  to  get  as  much  fun,  and 
good  of  every  kind,  out  of  life  as  possible. 
She  knew  how  to  do  such  things  too,  and 
when  baby's  paper  cap  was  put  onto  his 
dear  little  head,  he  looked  so  cunning  in 
it,  and  laughed  so  hard  with  his  sisters, 
that  somehow,  the  girls  concluded  they 
would  like  to  be  soldiers  too.  So  a  pretty 
paper  cap  was  made  for  each  of  them  also> 
and  their  mother  laughed  and  played  with 
them,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  sport. 

Some  one  came  to  the  door.  It  was  Sis- 
ter Keldren,  a  woman  well  known  in  the 
community.  Her  errand  was  to  learn,  if 
Sister  Gray  could  dress  her  little  girls  in 
white,  and  let  them  march  in  the  proces- 
sion to  be  formed  for  the  celebration  on  the 
"Twenty- fourth." 

Oh!  could  it  be  done?  Well-it  was  done. 
The  Grays  had  no  money  and  but  little 
of  any  other  worldly  goods.  But  anything 
can  be  done  that  is  right  and  good  to  do- 
if,  with  diligent  works,  there  shall  be  com- 
bined sufficient  will  power  and  faith. 

Grace  and  Olive  Gray  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession on  the  Twenty- fourth,  and  they  ss  w 
boys  with  paper  caps  and  wooden  swords 
and  guns,  much  like  those  described  in 
their  new  reader.  Maybe  the  boys  had  read 
the  poem  too,  and  taken  patterns  from  it. 

One  little  fellow  who  wore  a  paper  cap 
and  had  a  sunburnt  face,  amused  the  girls 
very  much  by  stepping  out  of  the  line  and 
bawling  loudly  to  his  sister,  "Mary  Jane! 
Mary  Jane!  I  tell  you  to  come  and  fix  my 
shoelace!  it  won't  tie,  and  my  shoe  keeps 
slipping  off!  Boo  hoo!"  Mary  Grace. 

iB 

WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY? 

Mkukv  littlu  "Sit  up  late," 
Wants  another  story  told; 


Says  "it's  only  half  past  eight," 
And  she  feels  so  "very  old." 

Old  enough  to  stay  and  hear 

Older  people  laugh  and  chat; 
In  another  half  a  year 

She'll  be  seven— just  think  of  that! 

I  know  women,  too,  and  men. 
No  more  wise  then  little  "seven;" 

Say  "not  late"  at  half  past  ten, 
So  they  stay  up  till  eleven. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 


AN  OLD  LETTER. 

From  a  brother  to  a  brother. 

Nottingham.— 1800. 
Dear  Neville: 

I  cannot  divine  what,  in  an  epistolary 
correspondence, can  have  such  charms  (with 
people  who  only  write  common  place  oc- 
currences) as  to  detach  a  man  from  his 
usual  affairs,  and  make  him  waste  time 
and  paper  on  what  can  not  be  of  the  least 
benefit  to  his  correspondent.  Among  rela- 
tions, certainly,  there  is  always  an  incite- 
ment; we  always  feel  an  anxiety  for  their 
welfare.  But  I  have  no  friend  so  dear  to 
me  as  to  cause  me  to  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  his  letters  if  they  only  contained 
an  account  of  his  health,  and  the  mere 
nothings  of  the  day;  indeed  such  a  one 
would  be  unworthy  of  friendship.  What, 
then,  is  requisite  to  make  one's  correspon- 
dence valuable?     I  answer  sound  srnse. 

Nothing  more  is  requisite.  As  to  the 
style,  one  may  readily  excuse  its  faults  if 
repaid  by  the  sentiments.  You  have  better 
natural  abilities  than  many  youths,  but  it 
is  with  regret  I  see  that  you  will  not  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  writing  a  good  letter. 
There  is  hardly  any  species  of  composition, 
(in  my  opinion,)  easier  than  the  epistolary- 
but  you  never  found  any  art,  however 
trivial,  that  did  not  reiiuire  some  applica- 
tion at  first. 

You  may,  perhaps,  think  this  art  beneath 
your  notice,  or  unworthy  of  your  pains,     if 
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so,  you  are  assuredly  mistaken.  There  is 
hardly  any  thing  that  will  contribute  more 
to  the  advancement  of  a  young  man  or  that 
is  more  engaging.  Nothing  will  tend  to 
improve  you  more  than  to  make  portions 
of  your  letters  to  consist  of  your  sentiments 
and  opinion  of  the  books  you  read. 
[to  be  continued.] 

THE  LETTER-BOX 
Brother  in  Germany. 

Mantua,  Utah. 
I  love  to  read  the  little  letters  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  and  thought  I 
would  try  to  write  for  the  first  time.  We 
have  not  had  day  school  or  Sunday  School 
for  over  a  month  on  account  of  sickness, 
but  I  hope  they  will  soon  start.  My  oldest 
brother  is  on  a  mission  in  Germany.  I 
love  to  go  to  Sunday  School.  I  have 
three  Sunday  School  teachers  and  my  papa 
is  one  of  them.  I  am  in  the  first  inter- 
mediate department.  We  live  on  a  ranch 
in  the  summer  and  in  town  in  the  winter. 

Cora  Jensen. 

A  Stake   Conference. 

LovELL,  Bighorn  Co.,  Wyo. 
Papa  takes  the  Juvenu^e  Instructor, 
and  I  love  to  read  the  stories  and  letters. 
We  had  conference  on  the  18th  and  19th 
of  this  month.  Apostles  F.  M.  Lyman  and 
George  F.  Richards  were  present,  also 
Brother  Joseph  McMurrin,  one  of  the  Sev- 
en Presidents  of  Seventies.  We  had  good 
meetings,  and  the  brethren  taught  us  many 
wise  and  lovely  things  which  I  hope  to 
remember  and  put  to  use  in  my  life. 

Mary  Allred. 

A  Teacher  in  Primary. 

Fairview,  Wyo.,  April  6,  1907. 
We  take  the  Juvenh^e  Instructor.     I 
like  to  read  the  little  letters  and  guess  the 


charades.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
Primary.  I  am  a  teacher  in  the  Primary 
class  and  love  to  teach  the  little  children. 
I  am  13  years  old.  I  will  send  a  charade 
composed  of  13  letters: 

8,  9,  10,  a  large  and  useful  animal. 

7,  2,  3,  3,  2,  12,  a  girl's  name. 

6,  13,  7,  a  part  of  the  body. 

11,  4,  9,  10,  a  useful  article  on  a  farm. 

1,  3,  4,  a  quality  of  the  mind. 

The  whole  is  the  name  of   a  celebrated 
English  poet. 

Frances  Jensen. 


Bleit  with  Many  Grandparents  Still  Living. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah,  March  25,  1907. 

Our  home  is  in  Fairview,  Utah,  but 
papa  is  working  here,  and  so  we  are  living 
here  now.  We  have  two  grandpas  and 
five  grandmas  living.  Our  great  grandmas 
are,  one  ninety- three,  one  eighty-nine,  and 
one  eighty-six  years  old.  Our  grandpa 
and  grandma  Terry  live  in  Raymond. 
Canada.  Grandma  Terry  was  the  first 
girl  baby  born  in  Fairview.  She  was  bom 
in  1860.  We  have  one  little  sister  and  a 
baby  brother 

Cleo  Terry,  age  8  years. 
Lela  Terry,  age  6  yerrs. 

To    School  through  Wind  and  Snow. 

Nounan,  Idaho. 
Papa  has  taken  the  Juvenh^e  for  many 
years.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  nearly  every 
Sunday.  Last  year  I  stayed  away  from  it 
only  four  times.  I  have  two  Sunday  School 
teachers,  their  names  are  Sister  Mamie 
Skinner  and  Sister  Sarah  StaufFer.  Last 
winter  I  went  to  day-school.  We  had  to  go 
four  and  one  half  miles  to  go  to  the  school- 
house,  and  sometimes  we  were  very  cold, 
when  it  would  snow  and  blow,  as  it  often 
did.  My  oldest  brother  would  always  drive 
the  team  and  sleigh  to  school.  Now,  we 
can't  go,  as  papa  needs   all  the  horses  to 
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Ail 


get  the    crops    in.     I   have    a   little    baby  8,  2,  3,  4,  color  of  a  cow  or  horse. 


brother;  hs  was  one  year  old  on  the  18th 
of  January.  I  have  five  brothers  but  no 
sister.  My  papa  is  first  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  our  Sunday  School,  and  my 
uncle  is  the  superintendent.  I  am  twelve 
years  old.  Agnes  Bartschi. 


8.  2,  5,  6,  part  of  a  house. 

9,  7,  8,  a  vehicle  used  for  traveling. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  person  fa- 
mous in  the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land in  1422. 

Stella  Wiltbank. 


Why  Idaho  ii  Liked  Better  than  Wyoming. 

Salem,  Idaho,  Jan. 1, 1907. 
I  like  this  part  of  Idaho  much  better 
than  where  we  lived  in  Wyoming,  I  will 
tell  you  why.  Here  we  have  pure  water 
and  rich  land,  while  in  Wyoming  there  is 
lots  of  alkali  which  injures  both  water  and 
land.  Trees  grow  much  better  here  than 
there,  and  we  have  much  nicer  gardens. 
Last  summer  we  raised  200  fine  water 
melons,  but  while  we  were  in  Wyoming  we 
never  saw  one.  We  have  a  fine  meeting- 
house nearly  completed,  which,  when  fin- 
ished, will  cost  $10,000.  I  am  afraid  I 
am  making  my  letter  too  long,  so  I  will 
say  good  night. 

Coral  Durrant. 


An  Interesting    Letter  and  Charade. 

Eagar,  Arizona. 

I  am  eight  years  old.  My  papa  is  work- 
ing in  New  Mexico  on  the  railroad-  While 
he  has  been  absent  he  has  visited  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River;  also 
the  petrified  forest  near  Holbrook,  Arizo- 
na. And  he  has  sent  us  many  nice  views, 
and  also  sent  home  some  nice  beads  that 
he  got  from  the  Indians  in  California.  We 
live  up  near  the  mountains.  Our  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  cedar,  juniper  and 
many  different  kinds  of  pine  trees.  This 
valley  is  quite  large;  it  is  about  seven 
miles  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  near- 
ly that  wide.  I  was  baptized  on  the  fourth 
day  of  May  by  our  bishop,  Joseph  Udall.  I 
will  send  a  charade   composed  of  9  letters: 

1,  3,  8,  used  for  holding  fruit. 


A  Twelve  Weeki'   Wagon   Trip. 

Byron,  Wyoming. 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  and  stories  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor.  We,  with 
some  other  families,  came  to  Big  Horn  five 
years  ago  in  wagons.  We  were  twelve 
weeks  on  the  road.  My  father  died  just  a 
year  after  we  got  here;  he  had  suffered  sev- 
en years  with  a  broken  back.  I  have  eight 
sisters  and  six  brothers.  We  like  to  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  Primary.  I  am  eleven 
years  old. 

Elnora  Johnson. 

Trying   to  Advance. 

Big  Cottonwood,  Utah. 
I  am  seven  years  old.  I  had  nrj'  left 
arm  broken  when  I  was  five.  I  am  going 
to  try  the  third  grade  next  year.  I  have 
two  brothers  and  one  sister.  My  sister's 
name  is  Harriet.  George  and  Albert  are 
my  brothers'  names.  I  have  a  white  hen- 
Papa  gave  her  to  me.  Uncle  Edwin  is  on 
amission  in  Ireland, 

Mary  Elba  Marchant. 

A  Bird's  Nest  by  the  Window. 

MoxTrELiKK,  Idaho. 

All  our  family  are  Mormons.  I  like  to 
go  to  Sunday  School,  Primary  and  reli- 
gion class;  but  our  religion-class  is  let  out 
now.  We  live  on  Main  street  in  the  city 
lot.  There  are  trees  around  our  house 
and  a  little  bird  has  buiklcd  in  a  tree  close 
to  the  window.  She  has  laid  four  little 
eggs  and  is  sitting  now. 

Gennet  Bowen,  Nine  years  old. 


LAUGH.   AND   THE  WORLD   LAUGHS  WITH   YOU. 


How  Could   She? 

A  Yai,e  professor  claims  woninn  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  kiss.  Let  us  be  thankful  she  didn't 
keep  it  to  herself.  —  Chicago  Journal. 


Potent. 

Invalid — '  'Is  this  a  good  place  for  the  nerves?" 
Proprietor   of    Health    Resort — "'Is   it!   Why, 
when  I  opened  up  here  I  cnly  charged  two  dol- 
lars a  day — now  I've  got  the   nerve  to   charge 
ten." — Town  Tojpics. 


One  Point  of  Agreement. 

"But  I  am  not  worthy,  darling!"  he  mur- 
mured, as  he  held  th^dear  girl's  hand  in  his. 

"Oh  George,"  she  sighed,  "if  you  and  papa 
agreed  on  every  other  point  as  you  do  on  that, 
how  happy  we  would  be!" 


"Tommy,"  said  the  fond  mother,  "isn't  it 
rather  an  extravagance  to  eat  both  butter  and 
jam  on  your  bread  at  the  same  time?" 

"No,  ma'm,  it's  economy,"  the  boy  answered. 
"The  same  piece  of  bread  does  for  both." 


the  way  I  thought  it  would,"  answered  the  pro- 
prietor. "The  cashier  skipt  with  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  head  bookkeeper  eloped  with 
ttie  private  secretary,  three  clerks  asked  for  an 
increase  of  salary,  and  the  ollice  boy  lit  out  to 
become  a  highwayman." — Ladies'  Ilomr  Jonr- 
nal. 

m 

Muiic  hath  Charms. 

"Waiter!"  called  the  customer  in  the  rest- 
aurant where  an  orchestra  was  playing. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Kindly  tell  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  to 
play  something  sad  and  low  while  I  dine,  I 
want  to  see  if  it  won't  have  a  softening  influ- 
ence on  this  steak!"  Tit  Bitn. 

« 
t 

She  "Raised"  Him. 

A  YOUNG  man  who  had  not  been  married  long, 
remarked  at  the  dinner-table  the  other  day: 

"My  dear,  I  wish  you  could  make  bread  such 
as  mother  used  to  make." 

The  bride  smiled,  and  answered  in  a  voice 
that  did  not  tremble: 

"  Well,  dear,  I  wish  you  could  make  the  dough 
that  father  used  to  make."  —  Watchword. 


Customer^So  you  sell  these  watches  at  $.5 
each.     It  must  cost  you  that  to  make  them. 

Jeweler — It   does. 

Customer — Then  how  do  you  make  any  mon- 
ey? 

Jeweler — Repairing  them. 


"I  am  writing  an  article,"  he  said,  "on  'The 
Way  to  Manage  a  Woman.'  " 

"I  suppose  it  will  be  a  long  one,"  she  replied 
in  a  slightly  scornful  tone. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "It  will  be  quite  short. 
In  fact,  it  will  consist  of  only  two  words — 
'Dont't  try!'  " 


The  Scheme  Worked — in  a  Way. 

The  proprietor  of  a  large  business-house 
bought  a  number  of  signs  reading,  "Do  It 
Now,"  and  had  them  hung  around  the  office, 
hoping  to  inspire  his  people  with  promptness 
and  energy  in  their  work.  In  his  private  office 
one  day  soon  afterward  a  friend  asked  him  how 
the  scheme  affected  the  staff.      "Well,  not  just 


An  Easy  One. 

One  of  the  professors  of  Brown  University  was 
explaining  to  his  class  in  political  science  how 
the  United  States  looked  after  the  welfare  of 
its  citizens  who  traveled  in  foreign  countries. 
He  was  speaking  of  the  duties  of  United  States 
ministers  in  foreign  countries;  and  was  also 
speaking  of  the  use  of  the  passport.  "Let  us 
take  a  concrete  example,"  he  said.  "Supposing 
you  were  going  from  New  York  to  Russia.  Up- 
on leaving  New  York  you  would  be  given  a 
passport  which  would  give  a  minute  description 
of  you,  color  of  your  eyes,  shape  of  your  nose, 
whether  you  were  clean-shaven  or  not,  etc.  We 
will  say  that  when  you  started  you  were  clean- 
shaven, but  on  the  voyage  you  decided  to  grow 
a  beard,  and  when  you  reached  Russia  your 
beard  had  grown  so  the  officers  failed  to  recog- 
nize you  by  your  passport.  And  to  go  further, 
suppose  they  arrested  you  as  a  suspicious  char- 
ter, possibly  as  an  anarchist.  What  would  you 
do  then?" 

"Shave,"     was   the   prompt    response   of    a 
bright  student. 
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Bracelets 


A  Fine  Showing  of  the  Lateit 

Styles. 


Bracelets  will  be  uaiversally  worn  tiiis~ttiiiuner, 
and  ourrstock'?offefsTyau  a  choice  •(  the'handsomest 
designs  that  the'leading  bracelet  makers  have  brought 
out. 


DeBouzek-Kuntze  Co. 


lUOOBISOmS     TO 


ENGRAVING^ 

27-23yt.  JO.  TIMPUST 

SALT  LANK     ..A 
CITY 


Scenic  Cine  of  tbe  Olorld 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor.    Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 

I .  A.  Benton,  General  Atfent 


Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand.  ^.t^> 


STUDENTS! 
VERITY! 
Terms,  S.  S.  Outlines;  also  Records  Copied.    JAMES  D.  STIRLING, 

14  N.  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

"MOUNTAINEER"  OVERALLS 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 

Never  rip — are  not  skimped — wear  like  leather.  They 
are  just  what  you  want  for  heavy  work,  and,  of  course, 
that  is  what  you  want  overalls  for.  They  are  honestly 
made  by  home  people  and  will  give  you  satisfaction. 


Z.  C. 


M.  L  Shoes  have  a  guarantee  behind  them.      They  have  good  solid  leather 
foundations,  not  a  composition  filling.    Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


Z.C. 


Where  You  Get  The  Best  I      Z.  C.M.I. 


THE   BOOK 


"100  YEARS  OF  MORMONISM 


»» 


Reduced  from  $1,50  to  $1.00  for  Sunday  School  yorkers  or  Quorum  members 

in  qnanities  of  Six  or  more.   This  price  does  not  include  Postage  or  Express. 

Send  your  order  to  Dcseret  Sunday  School  Union,  44  E.  So.  Temple. 
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THE  OUTLINES  (JESUS,  THE  CHRIST)  ARE  NOW  PRINTED. 


in 


Jtndrews  School  Dc$R$ 

have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  over 
thirty  years.  They  have  the  best  hinge  ever  put 
in  a  school  desk.  It  is  noiseless  when  new  and 
ia  equally  noiseless  twenty  years  hence.  There  is 
no  rubber,  spring  or  other  device  to  weaken  or 
wear  out.       SOLD  IN  UTAH  BY 

H.  Dinwoodey 
Furniture  Co. 

SAI^T    I^AlXiEi     OIT-Sr,     ITT  AH 


(X. 

o 


SIX    DAYS 

IN    WONDERLAND. 

A  Tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 
via 


Season 


of  I007 


FlrRt-Glass  dining  and  sleeping  car  sarrUe  fnr- 
ntshed  up  to  the  stage  point,  ttie  coaching  beyond 
beins  arranged  In  short  distances,  with  long  con- 
renient  stops  for  lunch  and  sight-seeing  each  day, 
and  accommodations  each  night  at  the  Park  As- 
sociation Hotels  which  provide  all  possible  eon- 
Tsniences  for  the  comfort  of  tourists. 

NO  BETrER  VACATION  THIP  THAN  THIS  IN  ALL 
THE  LAND. 

Write  for  beautiful  souvenir  book— "WHEEI 
GUSH  THE  GEYSERS." 
0.  E.  BURLEY,  D.  S.  SPENCER. 

Gen,  Pass.  Agt.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Go  to 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

For  wlut  Information  you  want  about 

GUSS  AND  PAINT 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method    of   doing    business. 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try prove  that  an  eraot'  prosperity  is  being 
enjoyed.  Everything-  is  booming  and 
everybody  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity. There's  no  reason  way  you  should 
not  carry  Fire  Insurance,  especially  when 
the  rates  with  reliable  and  responsible 
companies  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Why  not  consult  us  today  and  entrust  us 
with  the  placing  of  your  insurance? 

HEBER  I.  GRANT  &  CO., 

General  Insurance 
20  26  S.  Main,  Salt  Lake  City. 


ONLY 


$56.22 


A  LIMITED 
NUMBER 


$2.50  Monthly 

Freight  Paid  to  Your  Station  if  in  Utak. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Clayton  Music  Co. 

Leading  Music  Dealers 


109-11-13  S.Mftin  St., 


Salt  Laka  City,  Utah 

I  1.  unu,  Jl.,  laugir. 


Toi  ean  secare  any  of  tlis  Cburcb  Pnblleatlons  in  prlit  at  tbe  Doserst  Simday  Sihool  Unloi 
Book  Store,  44  E.  Sontli  Tempifl  Strut.    Orden  llltd  the  sani  day  as  riceiTid 


